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The Jackson-Harmsworth Sledge Dogs. 


*”¥ HE surviving dogs of the 
Jackson - Harmsworth 
Expedition to Franz 

Josef Land have been lent by 

Mr. Jackson to the Kennel Club 

for exhibition at the Crystal 

Palace. 

These are the second pack 
of canine Arctic explorers 
which have recently visited this 
country. The first were those 
brought by Lieutenant Peary, 
and deposited during the sum- 
mer at the Zoo. Their experi- 
ence of journeysin Polarregions 
will exceed that of any animals 
ever known to fame, for, after 
recovering from the fatigues of 
their journey towards the North 
Pole, they have been shipped 
to aid in a voyage of discovery 
to the Southern Antarctic Con- 
tinents. 

The largest of Mr. Jack- 
son’s dogs, the dark-col- 
oured, bright-looking animal 


BIisMARCK, is an Ostiak 
sledge dog His build shows 
this in some degree. He has 


very deep strong shoulders, a 
thick neck, and good hind quar- 
ters; the tail is not too long, to 
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get in the way of the harness, 
and ‘the coat is thick on the 
body, but not so long on the 
feet and toes as to pick up snow 
and ice, and to lame the dog. 
The mark of harness galls may 
be plainly seen on the dog’s 
shoulders. 

Different Arctic races 
have different breeds of sledge 
dogs. Generally speaking, those 
tribes which depend entirely 
on their dogs to transport their 
belongings to fresh hunting 
grounds, and to drag home dead 
seals over the ice, are inferior 
to those who use reindeer asa 
beast of burden. Nordenskidéld 
noticed that the “Dog 
Chukchs,” a tribe on the 
Ikast Siberian Coast, were 
of a lower class than the 
‘“* Reindeer Chukchs,’ who 
employed the deer as beasts of 
burden, and the dogs in hunt- 
ing. But the dog-using tribes 
have degrees of respectability 
according to the calibre and 
quality of their dogs. |. Among 
the best of those owned by 
the tribes of the west shore of 
North Siberia are those of the 
Ostiaks. 

The headquarters of these 
people is on the estuary of the 
Obi River. It is almost due 
south of the patch of earth on 
the frozen rim of the polar sea 
where Mr. Jackson and _ his 
crew were to spend the winter. 
Thirty of these fine dogs were 
taken on the expedition. They 
exhibited extraordinary pluck 
and endurance. With a tem- 
perature of 7odeg. of frost 
they would prefer to make 
their beds in the snow to 
taking shelter under cover. 
The constant work, often in 
very bad weather, gradually 
told on the pack, and only four 
survived. These were brought 
to London by Mr. Jackson, 
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together with eighteen young 
dogs bred during his sojourn 
in Franz Josef Land. Wher in 
full work the teams used to 
drag a load of about 5olb. per 
dog. When this was over 
level snow it was not exacting 
work, but on rough ground 
both dogs and drivers were 
heavily taxed. 

The secret of  sledging, 
whether the vehicle be drawn 
by hand, by dog, or by rein- 
deer, is to keep the sledge 
moving. Once stopped, the 
effort of starting is sometimes 
too much for team and driver. 
Each dog has to be kept pulling 
on his trace by the whip or by 
shouts, and the instant there is 
a chance of a “full stop” the 
driver has to leap off, encourage 
the dogs, and push the sledge 
as well. He only jumps on 
when the dogs are fairly started 
again, and the sledge going at 
speed. 

The white dogs shown in 
the other illustrations are the 
puppies of another and inferior 
race of sledge dogs to those of 
the Ostiak. They belonged 
to the Samoyeds, a tribe which 
lives not only on the Asiatic side of the great Petchora 
River, but on the fringe of desolate swamp which stretches 
across the north shore of what the late Mr. Seebohm 
aptly called “Siberia in Europe.” The Samoyeds_ were 
found by Mr. Trevor Battye in the Island of Kolguer, 
whither they go during the summer to catch wild geese; 
and they were the dogs who took him back to Archangel when 
he reached the mainland. ; 

But the Samoyeds—the only Europeans who really 
worship idols —are owners of reindeer, having the best 
reindeer teams in Europe. They do use dogs for sledging, but 
only as a “second string’; they also employ them as 
“sheep dogs” to collect their herds of unbroken reindeer. 
Consequently their dogs are not of high quality, like those of 
tribes whose existence is bound up with the efficiency of their 
sledge teams. 

The puppies of these white dogs born during Mr. Jackson’s 
stay in the far North, showed the stunting effects of a very 
severe climate even in the first generation. This is commonly 
noticed in Armenia, but the intense cold of Franz Josef Land 
made this dwindling in physique general among the genera- 
tion of dogs born there. ‘They were too small to be of any 
service for sledging, though quite healthy. Mr. Jackson made 
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REINDEER COLLIE. Copyright. 
a bold experiment in taking out ponies to winter in his 
quarters at Elmwood. No _ horses have ever so_ nearly 
approached the Pole, and the effort to make use of a new 
beast of burden in the regions of everlasting ice was fairly 
successful. But the general conditions of Arctic life are such 
that, as a rule, the dog is the only animal which can be used 
for draught. He can cross rotten ice where reindeer would 
sink through, and soft snow through which no horse or deer 
could flounder. 

Then he can be fed on flesh diet, which is the only food 
procurable in the farthest North, beyond the limits even of.those 
mosses on which the hardy reindeer flourish. He is not intelli- 
gent or particularly friendly ; on the contrary, he is quarrelsome 
with his own kind, and being usually badly treated by his semi- 
savage masters, his brains are not developed. The dogs of 
the Chukchs, who make leather shoes for their animals’ feet 
and treat them with kindness, are an exception to the 
general rule. 

But from the Petchora round the Arctic fringe of the 
world to Greenland, the sledge dog is indispensable; and 
it has been noted that if an Eskimo loses his dogs he goes 
down at once in the scale of Arctic respectability, and 
becomes a hanger on to the owner of a team. 

The ordinary load taken 
over good ground by an 
Eskimo team of six dogs is 
8oolb., at a rate of seven miles 
an hour. This is more than 
double that drawn by the 
Jackson-Harmsworth dogs, on 
very bad ground. But the 
speed depends entirely on the 
ground, the weight of the 
sledge, and the condition of the 
dogs. Kane, the Arctic traveller, 
was carried for 700 miles at the 
rate of fifty-seven miles a day. 
But the record speed was made 
in the rescue of a sailor in 
Lieutenant Schwatka’s expedi- 
tion. The man was seen at a 
distance of ten miles across an 
ice-coyered bay, just before 
nightfall... To leave him there 
involved his death from frost- 
bite, and two Eskimo, with a 
double team of forty dogs, 
were sent to fetch him. The 
runners were “iced,” and the 
men armed with knives to cut 
loose any dog which might lose 
its footing and be dragged to 
death, for there was no stopping 
when once started. They did 
the ten miles in 22}niin. 
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HE engaging habits and character of the common gulls as 
pets are well known. They are useful birds in the garden, 
eating everything living they can get hold of, from slugs 

and worms to frogs and field mice, and they do not seem jn the 
least to resent the restricted liberty of the clipped wing. They will 
splash about in any little pond of water as cheerfully as though 
it were the Atlantic Ocean, and so long as they “ get their meals 
regular,” they are content. 

They will become great friends, and are amusing, by 
no means lacking a sense of humour. In captivity they will 
strike up strange friendships, and we know one who made 
excellent friends with the house cat. He presumed upon this 
intimacy, however, to rob the cat of her mice, in a most 
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THE HOME OF THE SEAGULL. 


dishonourable fashion. When he saw his friend pussy coming 
from the house or shrubbery, with a mouse in her mouth, and 
preparing to play with it—after the feline fashion which Dr. 
Livingstone assures us he found quite agreeable when a lion was 
his playfellow at the same kind of sport—then Billy, the gull, 
would hop up unconcernedly as near as he thought he might 
venture without disturbing the game, and would crouch low on 
the ground and watch. 

Pussy, her attention quite absorbed by the agreeable— 
mutually agreeable, according to Dr. Livingstone—game of cat 
and mouse, soon appeared to forget the watchful presence of 
Billy ; gradually she let the mouse play nearer and nearer the 
aimless-looking lump of feathers that was Billy, till suddenly, 
with a lunge of a yellow bill, and a gape of a capacious throat—- 
Billy was a large herring gull—the mouse had disappeared, all 
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but the tail, which Billy kept sticking from his bill a moment or 
two to wave, as a flag of defiance, in pussy’s face. And then 
the aspect of pussy was ludicrous in the extreme. She always, 
though this drama was frequently enacted, appeared the most 
astonished cat that can be conceived. The next moment the 
tail, too, had disappeared, and the ouse had gone down, alive 
and kicking, to fight it out with those most tremendous forces 
which Billy called his gastric juices. 

There was nothing that that gull would not swallow, and 
nothing, apparently, that he would not digest. He was the 
most wholesale devourer of insects imaginable, and the use of 
him in the garden must have been incalculable. Eventually it 
was his dishonest conduct in regard to mice that brought him to 
a bad end. So, at least, it was presumed, 
though the tragedy was not consummated 
before our eyes; but one morning we 
found his rent and mangled remains, and 
were forced to the conclusion that the cat’s 
curiosity had at length overcome her senti- 
ments of friendship, and that she had torn 
Billy open to see whether she could discover 
what became of her mice. Without doubt, 
if this was a true explanation of the 
dénouement of the drama, she must have 
stolen on him unawares from the rear, for 
Billy had far too formidable a beak for any 
cat of the prudence that was one of the 
chief qualities of our cat to attack him 
face to face. There was much mourning 
in the family circle over the fate of Billy. 

But if gulls with the clipped wing 
have these engaging qualities that make 
them both useful and agreeable pets, wild 
gulls from the sea may be persuaded to 
comparative tameness, and to afford a 
picture of great beauty as they come down 
to feed on scraps. It needs, of course, for 
this that the house and garden should be 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
sea—a place near which gulls are likely to 
resort. Granted that, the trouble is only 
to attract your first gull. After you have 
got your first gull, others will follow as 
matter of course. That may be easily seen 
by the manner in which gulls at sea are 
evidently attracted from a distance by the 
criesand movements of other gulls swooping 
down on food thrown from a ship. If you 
can happen to see a gull at the moment 
that you are bringing out your plateful of 
scraps, and can induce him to see you 
throwing them out, he will almost of a 
certainty come swooping down to them. 

Others will follow immediately. At 
first they will be shy, but after a day or 
two will gain in boldness, until they will 
feed almost on the steps of the house, and 
with spectators watching them at but a few 
yards’ distance. It is important that you 
should feed them at nearly the same hour 
each day, for gulls, like many other animals, 
are very punctual in their habits. And 
when you have once induced them to come 
regularly at a certain hour, you will have a 
great treat each day in watching their 
wonderfully graceful flight as they swoop 
down on the lawn, and in admiring their 
beauty of form and colour. They will 
assemble in a flock, like pigeons, and _ not 
unlike pigeons in their various colours. 
Such a daily concourse makes a charming 
addition to the normal attractions of a country house. The 
knowledge that your guests come from the wide ocean, 
and that these beautiful creatures fluttering about your very 
doorstep are native dwellers on the utterly inaccessible cliffs of 
the coast, at whose base the waves wash unceasingly, adds an 
element of subtle charm to the actual visible beauty of their 
flight and colours. It adds that element of contrast which 
Mr. Ruskin insists on so strongly and convincingly as one of the 
elements of our delight in a picture. That this 

‘* Wild wave-wanderer, 
Precipice ponderer, 
Haunter of heaven and searcher of seas ” 
should deign to come down to our threshold and accept, with 
clamorous and very undignified gratitude, the crumbs throw! 
from our breakfast table, fills us with a sense of this contrast 
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that the great art critic declares to be so valuable an element in 
our pleasure. The birds seem to bring a whiff of the briny 
ocean into the close atmosphere of our garden. In our London 
parks they are less confiding than the pigeons, but probably the 
small boys do not encourage them to be unsuspicious, and they 
have not the faculty of quick rising off the ground that makes 
the pigeon so good a bird froma trap. Therefore, it behoves 
them to be more circumspect. One of the greatest alleviations 
of a very severe winter, such as that of a few years back, is its 
effect in sending inland, even to the St. James’s Park water, a 
host of gulls from the wide seas. Here they assembled clamor- 
ously, and when one threw the crumb of charity to the poor 
pinioned things on the water, reduced to a small circle by the ice 
around it, then these able-bodied vagrants from the high seas 
would pounce down on it, catching it, likely enough, before ever 
it reached the water, and seeming to wink at their poor clipped- 
wing brothers, as if to say, ‘Sold again!” as they flew off to 
anticipate another bounty before it reached its rightful recipient. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


Volume I, of COUNTRY LIFE zr now ready, containing 738 pages of 
reading matler, with 1,221 tlustratisns, printed on art paper. Cloth, gilt 
edges, 218.3 or, half morocco, 255. 

The Editor will be glad to receive for consideration—and tf suitable 1° 
accept and pay for—photographs, instantaneous or otherwise, bearing upon any 
of the subjects of which COUNTRY LIFE can (reat, besides literary contributions, 
in the shape of articles and descriplions, as well as short sporting stories dealing 
with racing, hunting, etc. 


COUNTRY NOTES 

7. J. 

r | ‘HE past week has been signalised by a spell of real 
autumnal weather. There has been little or no rain 
to speak of, and while the comparatively high tempera- 

ture of St. Martin’s summer has given place to a cooler atmo- 

sphere, the absence of wind has rendered out-of-door country life 
most enjoyable. In a word, time-honoured but none the less 
true, the weather has been seasonable. 


Under the presidency of Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P., an 
influential committee has been formed to preserve a photographic 
record of the England of to-day, under the official title of ‘* The 
National Photographic Record Association.” Their idea is to 
form an exhaustive collection of permanent photographs of 
objects of interest, dwellings, dress, and street scenes, to be 
placed in the British Museum for the benefit of future historians 
of the manners and customs of the nineteenth century. That 
this collection will be of enormous value and interest to posterity 
is undoubted. It is not difficult to imagine how very thankful 
the English people of two hundred years hence will be to the 
association for having taken the trouble to preserve accurate 
records of to-day for their benefit. 


The scholastic mind has of late been much exercised on the 
morality and healthiness of athletics. The discussion has been 
raised by the refusal of Dr. Warre to grant a third day to the 
Eton and Harrow match. There can be no doubt that he is 
right. The later athletic publicity is. postponed the better. 
Perhaps the best word in the controversy has been said by the 
head master of Loretto, who goes to the root of the matter when 
he urges that physical development or health, and a reasonable 
love of exercise, in despite of weather or environment, are the most 
valuable of acquisitions, and are made pleasant to acquire by the 
matches and boat races which pedants are apt to accuse as retro- 
grade and demoralising. There are few things better than health 
and training; the necessary accompaniment of athletics may be 
described as the pursuit of health. 

A fallow deer was recently hunted by the Barnstaple and 
North Devon Harriers. This was a fallow that had apparently 
escaped from durance. The little hounds hunted him as staunchly 
as if they had been on the line of the familiar hare—justifying 
Mr. Jorrocks’ designation of them as “currant jelly dogs,” seeing 
that with the deer’s haunch no less than with the hare that 
condiment is partaken of—and finally killed him, with a little 
aid from the field. Thereafter they had a good run of twenty 
minutes after a hare, so their taste for their familiar quarry had 
not been spoiled by the scent of big game. The wild fallow, as 
in the New Forest, will always give hounds a good run, and the 
question that the chase of this fortuitous fallow by the North 
Devon Harriers raises is, “* Why do we not have more of them?” 





A certain number of years back, under a former Earl of 
Aberdeen, a good many fallow escaped from the deer park at 
Haddo, in Aberdeenshire. ‘The occasion of their escape was the 
mending of a gap in the park fence, which was left insufficiently 
guarded, so that the deer went out in a single night. As a result, 
the woods and policies of all the neighbouring estates are, even 
to this day, peopled, more or less thinly, by the descendants of 
these fallow. Now and again they are shot, when the woods 
are driven for roe, but the larger fallow will scarcely fall to the 
charge of small shot that is sufficient to bring down a roe, 
though possibly he may die a lingering death afterwards. That, 
however, is hardly the sportsman’s object, and in most cases the 
humane man will refrain from firing on the fallow with a shot-gun 
ordinarily charged, unless he chances to get a shot at uncommonly 
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close range. Generally, therefore, the fallow is left for other 
uses, for stalking outside the woodlands in the parks or in 
the cornfields. Before the corn is cut—and in that part of the 
country corn means oats, and is not reaped so very early in the 
season—the cornfields are his most constant resort. 

The farmer is, perhaps, not best pleased with their presence, 
but it is here that the fallow deer give the best chance to the 
shooter. They grow so used to the labourers passing or working 
in the adjoining fields that they may often be stalked to within 
close range. Generally the same deer will affect the same field 
or fields for two or three weeks together, returning to the 
familiar feeding grounds, after a day or two’s absence, when 
they have been scared from it. Here they will lie the whole 
day through, hidden by the standing oats, save where an acute 
eye can pick out the salient horn—more obvious in the case of 
the wide-antlered fallow buck than with the more branch-like 
antlers of the red deer stag. At longish intervals they will stand 
up and give themselves a good shake or two, especially if the 
day be hot. 

Apparently this is to rid themselves for the moment of 
the swarms of flies that persecute them. In every way they 
show an indifference to the presence of man and a carelessness 
of danger that is quite unlike their shy watchfulness when they 
are in the woods. But what an additional pleasure and zest the 
possibility of shooting a fallow gives to a roe or black game 
drive through these same woods. And what an excellent sub- 
stitute for the more glorious—most glorious, we may call it- 
sport of stalking the genuine stag is offered by the chance of a 
stealthy approach to the fallow buck in the cornfields. lor 
all which reasons one is permitted to humbly wonder why it is 
that when a solitary fallow escapes from the park he is usually 
hunted to death like any outlaw, and why he is not rather given 
a consort in his outlawry, so that his kind may multiply in the 
woodlands and increase the variety of our few remaining beasts 
of venery. 


Few more foolish letters than the circular of the Humani- 
tarian League on the subject of the Eton College Beagles have 
ever been written. The document is issued in the endeavour to 
give publicity to another letter that has been sent by the same 
self-sufficient association to Doctor Warre, deprecating the 
hunting of hares, and suggesting that the Eton College Hunt 
should be abolished, on account of the moral degradation that 
hare-hunting entails. But foolish though the letter is, it is in its 
way instructive. Putting on one side the evident ignorance of 
what beagling is that it discloses, it is the proverbial straw 
which shows which way the wind is blowing, and is only another 
indication of the lengths to which the molly-coddling Puritanical 
spoil-sports would go if they had the chance. 

It is scarcely worth while discussing such utter twaddle, for 
individuals who display crass ignorance of the subject on which 
they hold forth are ever unconvinced and unconvinceable. But 
it may, perhaps, be as well to point out that hares are wild 
beasts, and that if not kept under they increase and multiply and 
do an immense amount of damage; consequently they have to 
be shot or hunted. It then becomes a question whether the 
advantage to the rising generation, and the improvement in their 
health and physique gained by participating in the sport with the 
Eton College Beagles, are to be foregone for the sentimental 
consideration of the so-called cruelty of hunting? The answer 
is not far to seck. 

The Londonderry Plate objection was the outcome of 
that race at the Summer Meeting at Leopardstown when Dr. 
MacCabe, after the defeat of his mare, Sabine Queen, had the 
five-furlong course measured and found it very much short of 
that distance. The Leopardstown steward decided against the 
objection, on the ground that it was not made in accordance with 
rules, and an appeal from that decision, which was heard before 
the stewards of the Turf Club, was also dismissed, but as they 
considered that there was reasonable ground for the appeal, 
they ordered the £10 deposit to be returned, and directed the 
keeper of the Match Book—Mr. Thomas Brindley—to employ an 
engineer to measure the course. This was done on the 7th of 
September by Mr. Horace R. Waters, when it was found that 
the so-called five-furlong course was only g8gyds., or 111yds. 
short. All the other courses were measured at the same time, 
and not one of them appears to have been correct, varying from 
111yds. short on the five furlongs to 15yds. too much on the 
mile course. 





Captain Quin, the manager of the Leopardstown Club, and 
Mr. Hewison, clerk of the course, were examined by the stewards 
of the Irish Turf Club, and the explanations given not being 
considered satisfactory, the case was referred to the stewards 
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of the Jockey Club for their opinion. They—the stewards of the 
Jockey Club—having given the case their best consideration, 
directed Messrs. Weatherby to inform the stewards of the Turf 
Club :— That they were decidedly of opinion that the 
Leopardstown officials deserve a severe reprimand and a fine, 
but they would rather not advise the amount of fine, not 
knowing the positions of the persons to be fined.” The stewards 
of the Turf Club, concurring with this opinion, have severely 
reprimanded the Leopardstown officials, and have fined Captain 
Quin £75 and Mr. Hewison £25, and have also directed that 
all the expenses connected with the enquiry shall be defrayed by 
the Leopardstown Club. 


A truly grand coursing meeting was the one at Carmichael 
last week, and it is quite certain that so long as the sport is in its 
present handsacross the Border, its past traditions will be preserved. 
Of late years, however, a class, whose room is certainly prefer- 
able to their company, the “silver bookie,” have made their 
appearance at Border meetings, with the result that mariy scenes 
one does not like to associate with the sport have been enacted. 
Speculation there always has been, and, no doubt, always will be, 
but for the sake of visitors who follow the sport for its own sake, 
it should be carried on as quietly as possible. 


The most pleasing feature of Carmichael was the success of 
the chief patron of the meeting, Sir Windham Anstruther, in the 
Westraw Stakes. The co-divider with the representative of the 
Thankerton kennel was Sir Robert Jardine’s Icelander, but on 
the running the best form was shown by Agerley, who ran in 
Sir Windham Anstruther’s nomination. Further honour fell to 
the share of Thankerton by the success of Always at Home in 
the Tenants’ Cup, this smart bitch, lent by Mr. W. Jackson, landing 
the very handsome trophy and the substantial stake of £42. The 
most successful of the Lancashire brigade, always in strong force 
at this meeting, was Mr. T. F. Waters, who divided the Covington 
Stakes with Mr. W. Bartholomew, one of the oldest of Scottish 
coursers. Mr. Harry Hardy’s ill-luck continues, for with a 
strong string all he was able to do was to divide a minor puppy 
stake with Mr. Tom Graham, who also this season is not having 
the best of luck. 


During the extraordinarily warm weather of the early days 
of last week the wild creatures seemed as much surprised out of 
their normal habitudes as any reason-guided man. The skylarks 
were singing in the sky, with all the hopefulness of springtide, 
the winged ants were coming out in clusters, gossamers carpeted 
the ground, and the seagulls were insect-hawking overhead as 
one seldom sees them, except in the hottest summer days. And 
while all this mimicry of summer was going on, suddenly the 
wind shifted—or sprang up, for the air was almost breathless 
before—into the East. Instantly the gulls took themselves off, 
their insect prey, no doubt, falling to the ground, the winged 
ants went in, the skylarks were silent. It was just as if one had 
heard the first tap of winter at the door, recalling the world toa 
sober sense of the calendar. It needs not to say that all this 
was in the Eastern corner of England. The West and the 
North seem to have been e.:joying in those days the edge of a 
cyclone and quite a different climate. 

If science is unable to predict with any amount of exactitude 
the probable character of the weather, say three months ahead, 
there can be no doubt that many animals are gifted with an 
instinctive prescience which enables them to provide for any 
unusually severe winter or other abnormal conditions. There 
is, for instance, in some parts of the country a firm belief that 
the character of the ensuing winter may be learned by watching 
the burrows of the field mouse (arvicola arvalis), destructive little 
rascal that he is. If the winter is likely to be severe, the mouth 
of his burrow will face the south, and be well protected ; if, on 
the other hand, mild weather is to be expected, the opening will 
face the north. The value of this indication for prophetic pur- 
poses can hardly be appraised without close observation during 
several seasons, but, be that as it may, many people believe 
very strongly in this little animal’s instinctive power of forecasting 
weather. 

The committee of the English Rugby Union have a corner 
in secrecy. They seem to possess a constitutional objection to 
let the impatient world hear the results of their most important 
meetings. Their last conclave was summoned to consider the 
very amiable proposal of the Union of the Principality to hold 
a conference for the purpose of dissipating the international 
deadlock. The football world is dying to hear what the great 
minds have settled, but having once posed as sphinxes they 
insist on keeping up the character. However, it scarcely needs 
an (Edipus to guess that the negotiations for peace will soon be 
settled and signed—and the sooner the better. The whole busi- 
ness was foolishly unnecessary from beginning to end. 
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The Cambridge team has performed a rather smart paper 
performance, by defeating the Harlequins by more than thirty 
points. The realities of the case were hardly so flattering, for 
even on paper the Harlequins’ team was very second rate, and 
it is generally the case with the Harlequins that when they 
are bad, they are very, very bad. Still, the ’Varsity had 
certainly improved since the poor display against Guy’s Hospital. 
The three-quarters, especially the captain, were fast and well 
together, and should make quite an average combination. The 
weakness will lie in the halves, who, at present, are clumsy, 
and have a knack of passing at just the wrong moment. It is 
to be hoped they will learn better ways, for, other things being 
equal, the half-backs are the key of the position, both in offence 
and defence. 





Oxford have opened the season even less well than Cam- 
bridge. The London Scottish went down with a fifteen weak 
even for the present position of the team, and managed to effect 
a draw. They were, perhaps, a little lucky, but, when all is 
said, the inefficiency of the Oxford three-quarter line was almost 
aggressive. There was no suspicion of combination. A. R. 
Smith, who was, perhaps, bound to try himself at three-quarters, 
seemed fettered by the native incapacity of the Scotch to assimi- 
late the four three-quarter game. Without doubt the prevailing 
opinion at Oxford—that he would be of more use at back—is the 
right one. By brilliant play—both kicking and tackling—in that 
position, he nearly saved Scotland from defeat in the last match 
against England, and would do equally sound work for Oxford, 
and it will be a pity if he continues to waste his genius by 
assuming a place in the game which others would fill almost 
equally well. Besides, Oxford is just at present particularly weak 
in backs. Stone, of Trinity, is fair, but in no sense a proper sub- 
stitute for Smith, while, on the other hand, the freshman, 
Luce, is well worth a trial at three-quarters. 





The Association team at Oxford promises to be better than 
it has been for several years. Vassall, as good a forward as he is 
a long jumper, has recovered from his injuries, and has only to fill 
one important gap at forward. Most of the backs, too, are 
left, though Rauthmell’s expansive obstructiveness at centre- 
half will be much missed. He was one of the many good 
players who have gone to the ’Varsities from Shrewsbury School 
of late years, but, like several of his colleagues, adopted a style 
more useful than ornamental. Just at present it looks as if 
Oxford would be as superior at Association as they will be 
inferior at Rugby. But, unfortunately for Oxford, the Rugby 
match is in December, and the other not till February, before 
which many things may upset the comparative form of the two 
teams. 





Rowing is being very vigorously prosecuted at Cambridge, 
and all manner of questions are in process of discussion. No 
change is to be made in respect of the Lent and May races, but 
the committee have thought it desirable to hold the clinkers at 
the end of the Lent Term. Dudley Ward and Hawkins have 
been re-elected president and secretary, so that all unseemly 
rivalry between different clubs and styles is, it is to be hoped, 
for all time dead and buried. Further, though the fact is not 
published, it has been practically arranged that Oxford is to 
send Fletcher—one of the best of Oxford oars and coaches—to 
coach one of the Cambridge trials, and later on the Cambridge 
eight. It is a sensible, almost a generous, notion. Everyone 
would be best pleased if Cambridge could make a good race of 
it next year, and no one who has felt the force of Fletcher’s 
insistence as a coach, can doubt that the best means have been 
adopted. He will, however, have his work cut out, as no new 
oars of any reputation have come up. 





Cambridge rowing has also suffered from a serious accident. 
Howell, who was training for the Colquhouns, which he was 
certain to win, was run into by another “ funny,” with the result 
that the bow penetrated his jeg. It was even found necessary 
to saw off the bow of the boat, which was extracted later. Such 
accidents are, unfortunately, not uncommon. A few years ago, 
mm consequence of a fatality, it was ordained that all boats 
should have a ball on the tip of the bow. A similar regulation 
was adopted at Oxford, consequent on a bad accident to Bryans, 
then rowing bow of the Magdalen eight. Such a precaution is 
only sensible, but has unfortunately been very generally scorned 
by the builders of new boats, and hinc ille lachryme. 





Athletics at the Universities have lately been increasing 
largely in popularity. The number of men who run and watch 
Tunning increases almost every year, and the improvement is 
very apparent in comparative times. The Cambridge Freshmen’s 

ports on Saturday will have a further stimulus in the greatness 
of the reputation of several of the candidates. Workman, of 
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Repton, has already achieved fame from two performances in some 
L.A.C. sports last summer, when he won a Public Schools 
mile in 4min. 42sec., and also, in a handicap, ran a good two 
miles against Sydenham, the prince of long-distance runners. 
Winterbotham, of St. Paul’s, is also running, and is said to be 
better still at the longer distances, so that a good race—more 
important than a good time—may also be expected. The sprint 
races are to be a good thing for Bull, if practice times can be 
relied on. 





The chief lacrosse match in the South of England, on 
Saturday last, was that between Surbiton and West London, the 
first meeting between these two prominent clubs this season. 
The game was played as an exhibition match, at the Sheen 
House Cycling Club, and resulted in a win for Surbiton, by ten 
goals to five—heavier scoring than was expected by the West 
London supporters. As an exhibition of lacrosse, the game was 
almost a perfect one, the best points of the pastime being well 
brought out. Most of the other matches of the day were well 
contested. Hampstead and Barnet had a very exciting struggle, 
which ended in a draw of four goals each, and Snaresbrook and 
Woodford proved to be very evenly matched, the first-named win- 
ning by six goals to four only. The six clubs mentioned, together 


“with Leys School, compose the first division in the Divisional 


Competition, and form so far appears to point to very close games 
throughout, but Surbiton, after Saturday’s play, certainly seem 
to have an excellent chance of retaining the Senior Cup, which 
they won last season. 


The terrible epidemic of typhoid at Maidstone has aroused 
local authorities throughout the country to a further sense of 
their responsibilities. And none too soon. Provincial papers 
are filled with reports of discussions on the sanitary conditions 
of their districts. In one case the horrifying discovery was 
made that a large herd of cows, which supplied the neighbour- 
hood with milk, drank the water of a brook used as the sewer of 
the district. And this district comprised a large urban population. 
Such a scandal had only to be made public to be instantaneously 
stopped, but what has certainly happened in one place may 
probably have happened and be still happening in a dozen more. 
There is no occasion for panic, but there is need for extreme care 
and caution, and probably for the expenditure of large sums of 
money, but the best possible sanitary conditions must be obtained, 
whatever the cost may be. 


The latest example of the energy of the fair sex is the appli- 
cation made to the Board of Trade for a yacht-master’s certificate 
by Lady Ernestine Brudenell-Bruce. The first application, 
made through her Ladyship’s solicitor, was refused by this 
unsympathetic Government department on the ground: ‘“ That 
the admission of ladies to examination for certificate of com- 
petency is not contemplated by the regulation”; and a later 
personal appeal to the Board by Lady Ernestine herself for 
‘special permission ” to be examined as to her competency to 
command and navigate her own yacht, brought the blunt and 
discouraging reply that the Board ‘“ have always considered and 
held that a master’s certificate clearly implies that it is confined 
to men.” 


The Nelson number of Navy and Army Illustrated is one 
of the most interesting of all the numbers of that most interesting 
paper that have yet been published. It has numerous historical 
illustrations and vignettes, the collection of which must have 
entailed an enormous amount of trouble and research on the part 
of the editorial department. It is a complete and ably-written 
story of the great naval hero from the nursery to the grave, his 
deeds of daring being related in a stirring style that makes it 
easy to understand why he was, as the Times described him on 
the arrival of the news of his death at Trafalgar, “the darling of 
the nation.” The number is superbly printed from cover to 
cover, which bears on the frontispiece the great admiral’s last 
signal—** England expects every man to do his duty.” 

HIPPIAS. 


OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 
\ | ISS CORNWALLIS WEST, whose portrait appears 
on the frontispiece, is the younger daughter of the 
beautiful Mrs. Cornwallis West, and the only sister of 
lovely Princess Henry of Pless. They are related to the Earls 
De La Warr on the father’s side, and to the Taylours on the 
maternal side, Mrs. West’s mother being Lady Olivia Fitz- 
patrick, daughter of the second Marquis of Headfort. Miss 
Cornwallis West, whose home name is Shelah, is a very hand- 
some girl, with brown eyes, and a beautiful complexion. She is 
almost as tall as her sister, Princess Henry. 
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NOTES FROM THE KENNEL. 
-YRHE fact that Leamington clashed with the show of the Kennel Club 
| accounted for the very moderate entry, the only crack putting in an 
appearance being Mr. George Raper’s Fox-terrier, Claude Duval, whois, 
by the way, not a favourite of Mr. Redmond, who judged the variety at the 
Crystal Palace. Like the good general he certainly is, the Sheffield breeder 
entered his famous Terrier at Leamington, with the result that he had a most 
lucrative journey. Another prominent exhibitor was Sir Humphrey de Trafford, 
the most generous supporter of struggling shows and canine societies that 
there is. He sent his second string to the Midland fixture, and won very 
handsomely in Greyhounds, Setters, and Pointers, A name that has in the 
past cropped up in many prize lists is that of Mr. W. H. Charles, of Welles- 
bourne, for he it was who first brought out Wellesbourne Conqueror, a Collie 
that, in the hands of his present owner, Mr. Reginald Higson, has proved his right 
to championship honours. At Leamington, Mr. Charles emerged from his 
retirement, and brought out a more than useful brace in Comet and Warwick. 
The show is improving year by year, and is well worth retention on the 
calendar. It would, however, meet with more success were it fixed a week 
earlier than the great Sydenhain event. 

A definite announcement has now been made respecting the man-hunting 
trials to be held under the auspices of the Association of Bloodhound Breeders. 
At a meeting held during the Palace Show, a date in the early spring of 1898 
was provisionally fixed, and the president of the association, Mr. E, Brough, 
the hon. secretary, Mr. Edgar Farman, and Dr. Sidney Turner appointed as 
committee, with power to make all the necessary arrangements. For the first 
season the trials will be confined to members of the promoting body, but as 
every prominent breeder in the country is supporting Mr. Edgar Farman, there 
will be no lack of entries. Private trials have proved how invaluable these dogs 
are in tracking poachers, and Mr. E.: Brough tells many good stories of the 
sagacity of his hounds. Mr. T. W. Markland, a Manchester solicitor, now 
very seldom seen at shows, has also given the subject most careful study, and 
claimed with pride that a hound of his breeding was ins:rumental in bringing to 
justice the perpetrator of a murder at Wilmslow many years ago. These trials, 
therefore, conducted on proper principles ought to prove most interesting. 

The oldest, as well as one of the best, shows in the country is that annually 
held at Birmingham by the National Dog Show Society. In many respects it is 
invariably superior to that of the Kennel Club, but the fact that it extends over 
four days makes it unpopular among owners of the smaller breeds. | According 
tothe schedule just issued, this year’s show will be held in the Curzon Hall on 
November 29th and following days, and almost every breed is catered for in the 
362 classes. One of the novelties will be the field trial and sheep trial winners’ 
classes, whilst almost without exception the whole of the specialist clubs are 
supporting the show. With Mr. Sam Woodiwiss as judge, the valuable 
prizes of the Bulldog Club—withheld at the Crystal Palace—are all offered ; 
other powerful clubs tendering support being the St. Bernard, English Setter, 
Airedale, Scottish Terrier, and Fox-terrier. The latter are to be judged by 
Mr. Theodore Bassett, a firm believer in the old stamp of Terrier, and at one 
His opinion of present-day Terriers is 
BIRKDALE. 


time owner of many famous dogs. 
being looked for with very great interest. 
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FIRST GALLOP IN THE OPEN. 
FYE “first gallop in the open ”—how enjoyable it is! Many better runs 
] will take place during the season, but even these will not be regarded 
with such warm feelings as that first gallop, which, when it is over, 
seems to be one of the best runs in which the keen sportsman has ever 
ridden—a run which cannot be excelled, and can scarcely be equalled. Why 
is this, I wonder? Is it that it comes so unexpectedly ?—for that it does come 
unexpeciedly is certain—or is it because you have had just the least misgiving 
about the old horse’s wind or his forelegs ; or—tell it not in Gath—just a 
trifling foreboding that the nerve might not be quite as it was last season, and 
that after that first gallop everything has turned out all right? There has been 
no tremor cordty when that big fence with the blind drain at the taking-off 
side has confronted you. The old horse and you have faced it with equal 
boldness; his stride has been as elastic as ever when he had landed over 
that brook which has been the source of so much amusement to the pair of 
you, for how many seasons, perhaps, you scarcely care to tell. The pair of you 
breasted that hill which came in at the finish with all the resolution of former 
years, and you found you could still hold your own wiiii your comrades. What 
wonder, then, that the first gallop of the season brings back to you the pleasures 
of the past, and anticipations of the glories of the future; that it possesses in 
your eyes an importance and a place a litle above its actual merits! Andas you 
ride home, pleased with yourself and everyone else, you think that there never 
was such a run as that you have just enjoyed, and there never was such a horse as 
the one you are riding, who is gaily champing his bit, and thinking probably, as 
you are, of the glorious fun of the fifly minutes over grass which has put the 
pair of you on such good terms with yourselves. 

It is in mid-October, as a rule, that this first gallop in the open takes 
place, though sometimes it occurs in September, and sometimes October is 
merging into November before the good gallop comes. And here I may say 
that the unexpectedness of it is not the least part of the charm. Somehow you 
hear the huntsman tell his whippers-in to ‘let °em go” without a great deal of 
enthusiasm. You have got used to the fine hound work of early cub-hunting 
days, and though by no means becoming one of those whose motto is ** Dulce 
est desipere in loco,” you have not risen to the situation that already the hour has 
come that man must ride if he wants to see what his favourites are doing. Let 
me tell of a first gallop in the open. 

There was a strong breeze blowing from the north, with just a touch of the 
west wind in it—that wind which, of all others, is the most inimical to scent 
the ground was dry and hard, and it was by no means a likely morning for 
running in the open, or, for the matter of that, in covert either. But, arrived at 
the fixture, the somewhat dismal intelligence was afforded us that foxes were 
none too plentiful in the locality, and it was, I fancy, with a look of sympathy for 
his fine entry of young bitches that the huntsman told his satellites to “let ’em 
go.” They found in a plantation of some five or six acres, and it was pretty 
evident to the old hands that it was an old fox that hounds were running, for 
after one sharp turn round the covert, the whipper-in’s view-holloa told that the 
fox was in the open. Even then people did not seem in a’ great hurry—the 
country was blind ; the wind was blowing hard ; scent was sure to be indifferent. 
What was the use of bustling and thereby incurring the displeasure of the mas.er 
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and the black looks of the huxtsman? As they cantered down the covert side 
and saw what hounds were really doing in the open, they looked at one another 
and said, ‘I told you so,” for though hounds were flinging forward and running a 
bit at times, they were not se//Zing. Over two or three fields they went in this 
way, and gates were handy or were looked for. Then the grass of a wide- 
spreading park was in front of us, and though hounds checked for a moment, over- 
shooting the line in their eagerness, they righted themselves at once, and began 
to run at a holding pace, which quickly caused all gates and such-like modes of 
egress to be eschewed. The rail in the bottom, if not high, is strong, and the 
drain at the far side is of fair width and deep withal, but it possesses a charm 
peculiarly its own, for ¢¢ zs the nearest way. So there is no hesitation, and it is 
soon left behind, not without a bit of ‘‘rapping” on the part of some of us. A 
holloa in front tells us that the next covert has been missed, but hounds check, 
and have to be cast ere they hit off the line, for someone or something has headed 
the fox. But they hunt on nicely for about half-a-mile, and then run through 
the corner of a gorse covert, the birthplace and home of many a stout fox in 
years gone by, and of many more, it is to be hoped, in years to come. 

Then “a change came o’er the spirit of our dream,” for no sooner had 
hounds crossed the edge of this covert than they got on better scenting ground. 
A few of those who ‘‘ like to see what is going on” slipped round the covert, 
and arrived in time to see the huntsman forcing his passage through a for- 
midaole hedge out of which the whipper-in had just pulled a strong larch rail, 
and by the time the two or three foremost horsemen had got through the same 
place he was well into the next field, sailing away alongside his darlings. It was 
catch them who can now. There was room and to spare in front ; hounds were 
racing over grass, and the first flight, now consisting of some half-dozen, were 
doing their best to follow them. Blind drains were not heeded now—the old 
horse caz’¢ fall—only one thing was of any moment, hounds were racing on in 
front, and there was no time to open gates. The drop jarred the muscles of 
the back as the horse landed on the hard headland ; but what matters, his legs 
are as hard as iron if the ground is. We are in for a run—forrard on! forrard 
on! the nearest way’s the best. A big covert looms in the distance ; in a 
minute or two we are there, but hounds swing round with their fox. ‘* A fresh 
one, I do believe,” said the huntsman. What care we for that, so long as we are 
galloping on. A quick turn-back through the wood, then on the grass again, 
and into and over the road—I told you there was no time for opening ga'es. 
Wide-spreading pastures are before us, hounds are going too fast to say much 
about it, and down in the bottom there is a dark line, with here and there a tree 
bes'de, which occasions a bold spirit to call out, ** Now, gentlemen, who has le‘t 
his water-jumper at home?” It is wide and it is deep, and if it has been fuller, 
it is full enough to give a man a good wetting, and to take toll of whips, 
stirrup leathers, and spurs to add to the small stock of saddlery which is now 
reposing in its depths, and to which each season adds its quota. 

To give men their due, very few seem to have left their water-jump>rs at 
home, and at least a dozen get safely over, and no one that I saw got in; which 
is a thing to note, for it is the only time out of the many times I have seen it 
negotiated that there has not been plentiful grief. Faster than ever now do 
hounds race on, and now all but the well-mounted begin to find the pace tell 
on them, and in every field someone commences to drop back. Even the best are 
beginning to feel the pace now. The crash with which hounds run through 
that small spinney tells the end is approaching ; and as we turn the corner, the 
pack clustered in a heap tells that the end has’ come. Fifty minutes with 
scarcely a check, and only a dozen of us within hail of the huntsman’s first 
whoo-whoop. What man is there that would not live that fifiy minutes over 
again, and cherish in his memory the first open gallop of the season ? 

Epor. 
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ON THE GREEN. 
7 THE meeting of the St. George’s Club at Sandwich was the occasion for 
] some rather curious golf, for though the Saturday was an evil day for 
low scoring, with a strong breeze from the west, and the Monday a 
perfect and almost breathless day, the scratch medal was taken on the former 
day at a stroke less than the score that won the Monday’s medal. This is one 
of the anomalies that golf is so fond of presenting. The winner on the first day 
was Mr. Horace Hutchinson, and on the second, Mr. Walter Bovill, the former 
with 82 and the latter with 83. Mr. Hutchinson’s score won several other 
prizes in addition to the immediate medil—such as the Lamb memorial medal 
for the best score made at any meeting in the year, and, in conjunction with a 
score of 86 on the second day, the medal for the best two scores of the year. 
Also, with a penalty handicap of four strokes, he won the Sandwich Corporation 
Cup for best nett score. Mr. Bovill, with two strokes allowed, tied with 
Mr. Muir, allowed nine, at 81, for best handicap return on the second day. 
The result of the tie remains to be decided. 

Peter Paxton, of Tooting, has been “lying rather low” of late, and 
neither at the Ope Championship, where he was Mr. Hilton’s partner, nor in 
the competition at Norbury did any great things; but on Wednesday of last 
week he suddenly came out very strong indeed with a wonderful score of 73 
over the Furzedown course. This cracks all former records for the green by a 
stroke. Several years ago, in a match with Tom Dunn, who is now at 
Bournemouth, Douglas Rolland holed the round in 74, and since then the score 
has been equalled by an amateur. But it has never been bettered until Paxton’s 
last week’s performance. 

A very good score, though not quite of the record-breaking calibre, was 
that-at which Mr. Dallmeyer won both the scratch and the handicap medals of 
the London Scottish Club, namely, 79, both gross and nett. It is seldom that 
on a competition day any player goes round the Wimbledon green in the 
seventies. It was at identically the same score that Mr. Hedderwick won the 
handicap prize on the first day of the meeting, but he arrived at it with the aid 
of five strokes’ allowance. Mr. Dallmeyer had the lowest gross score, of 83, 
on this day too. 

Seventy-nine again was the winning score at the Edinburgh Burgess Club’s 
autumn meeting, where Mr. A. M..Ross was the medallist, as often before. 
Mr. Buchan was his most dangerous rival, with a scratch $1. For the handicap 
prize both these, and, indeed, the whole field, were beaten most handsomely by 
Mr. Ker, whose allowance of twelve strokes seems ‘to have been more than 
adequate, seeing that he was. round in a scratch score of 86. — 

The Blackheath Old Boys’ Club, consisting of past members of Blackheath 
School, hoids an annual meeting at Eltham for scratch and handicap prizes. 
The most cons‘ant winner-of the scratch medal is Mr. F. Ireland, but this year 
the winner was Mr. Robert Whyte, with a gross 86. His allowance of three 
strokes gave him the nett score prize also, so that he fairly swept the board. 
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A DAY IN 





Photo. by W. A. Rouch. 


EET at Fairlight Farm again! I thought the leaf 
would have been well off our coverts by this time, 
but it is not so. It clings very stubbornly. We 

shall hardly be able to shoot the big wood even yet—indeed, it 
seems scarcely to have lost a leaf since last week; but there 
area few more untried ‘‘shaws’’ we may as well run through, 
and a little copse or two. After all, these odds and ends of 
shooting do not make up the least pleasant days of the season. 
There is always a variety about them, and often the unex- 
pected happens, so that we may perhaps chance on a party of 
young cocks gathered together in a little bit of a place where 
at another time we might find none, or, again, we may very 
probably draw a very likely-looking place blank, and find all 
our sport in a corner of a big fence where we had no right to 
expect any at all. It is this uncertainty that makes these odds 
and ends of days so amusing. 





Photo. by W. A. Rouch. ; ; A PUZZLING SHOT 
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RECELVING INSTRUCTIONS. 
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Generally one puts the odds and ends of the coverts in at the 
end of the season, after the chief coverts have been shot and we 
have sent out some of the birds. But this year the birds are so 
strong and precocious, that they are likely to have done not a 
little wandering of themselves. We shall find the cocks in the 
outlying places, there is no doubt, and if we do not find them 
now we may never find them. Goodness knows where they may 
not go to when once the serious shooting of the coverts begins. 

It is pleasing to note that both the young dogs and the young 
guns seem to start with nerves a little more under control than 
was the case a week ago, when the covert shooting was quite in 
its early stages. They have steadied downa bit. Now, here 
we are, ready to receive our host's instructions how to post 
ourselves. Which given, with an injunction to the younger 
members of the party to note them well, with some further 
salutary advice as to the necessity, for the general safety of the 
community, of the guns keeping 
in the proper places that have 
been assigned to them, seeing 
that almost all the accidents 
that occur in covert shooting 
are attributable to a neglect of 
this precaution, we take up our 
respective positions. Some 
walk along the great hedgerows 
and Sussex ‘ shaws”’ in com- 
pany with the beaters, who have 
a retriever or two to help them 
in putting out the game, while 
others are sent on ahead to their 
places. One has a _ place 
‘right back,” and this is not 
such a bad place either, for 
always there is a deal of game 
that lies close down until the 
noise of beaters and dogs and 
so on has passed over it, and 
then, when it thinks all is 
fairly quiet, comes back, away 
from all the fuss and tumult. 
So this. back-standing gun 
may get anything of this 
kind that comes along—only 
he will please to keep very 
quiet, remarkably quiet, abso- 
lutely quiet. Now every gun 
that is posted—that is to 
say, that does not have to 
Copyright—"'c.L"" walk along with the beaters— 
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should keep absolutely quiet 
and motionless, but this gun 
that is posted back should keep 
more quiet and motionless still 
—for this reason: when a 
bird or a beast comes to a 4 
gun posted ahead, it comes fide 
along with all the impetus 
given it by the fright from 
which it is fleeing. The noise 
of the beaters is behind it, 
coming along after it. If it 
pause at all in its flight « 
it will be to glance back, 
to listen back ; it will scarcely 
havea thought for what is in 
front—all its attention will be 
directly concentrated on what 
is behind. So, if the heading 
gun keep quite motionless, it i 
more than likely to come right 
up to him before seeing him. 
But if a bird or a beast is 
slipping back, the beaters and 
the noise having passed him, 
and being now moving away 
from him, he is coming along 
at his leisure. He is conscious Photo. by W. A. Ruch. 

that no pursuit of him is taking 

place—knows that the beaters are going away from him rather 
than approaching him—and, therefore, he has all his faculties at 
command to look out in all directions. What is going on behind ig 
not his immediate cause of unrest, only—he is in a generally 
nervous state. He thinks he must make his way to some place 
of greater security ; he is in a condition of hyper-sthesia, ready 
to be alarmed by any noise or movement in any direction. And 
it is a creature in this singular condition of the faculties that the 
standing-back gun is awaiting, so that it is imperative on him to 
be more motionless even than a heading gun—more motionless 
even than motionlessness. ‘‘ Keep as still as you possibly can,” 
is a simpler way of saying all this, ‘“‘ wherever you are; but keep 
stiller still when you are standing back.” 

Now this is A Puzz_tinc SuHor—this that the gun in the road 
is taking. The pheasant is a rising bird. There is a tree on the 
one side—the bird cannot be shot until he is clear of that; and 
there is also a tree on the other side, so that if the bird is not 
taken before he is hidden by that he will not be taken at all. 
And the angle at which he will have to be taken is a difficult one. 
You should, of course, shoot as many of your pheasants in front 
of you as possible, shooting them as they are coming on, but if 
you are not able to take them in front—and some, as this one, 
for instance, it is not possible to take in front—you must take 
after they have passed you; and if you take them after they have 
passed it is well to let them get some little distance past rather than 
to turn round and shoot nearly vertically at them. This nearly 
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A FINE PLACE FOR A HARE. 
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A CROSSING SITOT, "opyright —"C L.” 
vertical shot at a bird going away is not a good class of shot —it 
is a difficult angle at which to kill the bird, and rarely makes a 
clean kill of it. But here, with a tree on either side of him, it 
seems as if the shooter in the road were almost bound to take 
the bird at this uncomfortable angle. It is a pity the picture 
does not show what happened just after, instead of just before, 
the shot was fired. It is the merit of photography that it does 
not tell lies or flatter. 

Now there is a bird well killed by A CrossincG Suor, so that 
the shooter from the left shoulder, who has his gun up ready for 
him, will be disappointed! It is very pretty to see a bird, thus 
shot well forward, overtake his head, as it seems, in his flight. 
His head and neck seem to cease going, and his body seems to 
come along into them, and then down he comes, leaving a few 
small neck feathers floating in a little puff-ball in the still air. 
Not like the feather-bed stuffing that seems to come out of a 
bird shot at too close range and all over the body, so that that 
same body, when it comes to table, will be a poor rent thing 
that seems to have died of universal lead poisoning, and will 
give a toothache for the rest of the evening to anyone that has a 
bite on it, and has the misfortune to come down, with one of his 
best ivories, on its multitudinous lead pellets. 

Now that little bit of covert is finished. We may as 
well walk over-to the next by way of a little plantation place 
where there is hardly covert enough for a pheasant, but we 
might knock up a hare, likely enough, and possibly a covey 
of partridges. The keepers 
know it, by reputation and ex- 
perience, as A Fine PLAce For 
A Hare; but the hare is not at 
home, neither is the partridge 
covey, but down the next 
‘‘ shaw” our host again kills a 
good pheasant going back. It 
is an education to see how his 
dog works. He follows the 
line of the gun perfectly, so 
that he always knows in what 
direction the bird is likely to 
fall. Then he doesn’t dart off, 
as too many retrievers will, 
the moment the bird is down, 
to retrieve it, at the risk of 
frightening up goodness knows 
what besides. He will always 
await the word to ‘“ Hey lost!” 
or ‘Seek dead!” He is a 
wonderfully good water 
retriever, too, and [ have seen 
a stone thrown for him into one 
of those deep clear pools on 
the chalk hills, and he would 
dive after it, going down and 
down through the crystal water 
and come up with it as if it 
were all tae bese of jokes. 
Hunting these great thick 
*‘shaws,”” where both beaters 
and dogs have to work their 
hardest to put the game out, 
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a retriever—only too apt to 
incline a young one to hunt fur 
and chase a hare; but this is a 
steady-going old Nestor that 
would be more likely to punish 
a young dog, if he saw one 
committing such enormities, 
than to perpetrate such an 
offence himself. These tangled 
places in the “‘shaws” are a 
trial of a retriever’s finest 
qualities, both of nose and 
courage, for the thorns take a 
deal of facing. 

How strangely uncomfort- 
able, to a right-handed man’s 
seeming, is this shooting from 
the left shoulder. Yet not more 
uncomfortable seeming than 
batting, bowling, golfing, or 
billiard playing with the left 
arm. Left-shoulder shots shoot 
just as well as right; and some 
men who were originally right: 
shouldered shots have tutored 
themselves to shoot from the 
other shoulder, in order to 
suit some peculiarity in the’r 
sight. Certainly, if a right- 
handed man can learn it, it isa 
better plan than shooting, as sonie men do, with an excessively 
cast-off stock. With such a stock men do indeed sometimes 
make brilliant shooting, but the really steady shots that use 
these abnormal guns are not many. Some wonderfully gifted 
beings can shoot, almost indifferently well, from either shoulder, 
as some cricketers can throw almost equally with either hand ; 
but they are very few. 

Now when we come to reckon up our bag at the end of a 
day in these ‘ shaws ” and outlying coverts, we shall not find it 
a terribly heavy one. A hundred or so head is not a bad total 
to four or five guns, but we have been in a very jolly country, 
we have seen a great variety of sport. Incidentally, we have 
killed a good many jays. It is an essential for success—in 
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DEAD BIRDS TAKE SOME FINDING. 
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shooting small coverts more especially—that all should be done 
quietly. ‘There must be no shouting, scarcely any whispering 
even; for we are in a country where a few hares still survive, 
and if we talk as we come to one of these small coverts the hares 
will unseciably leave it on the other side. The jays will do the 
same. We should not bother to keep silence for the sake of the 
jays, but we are silent for the sake of the hares, with the result 
that the jays are circumvented too. Thus, in a small covert, 
these unfortunate beautiful robbers of eggs get bothered—they 
lose those cunning heads of theirs that keep them so safely when 
we are shooting a big wood. Somewhere or other they have to 
break covert, and a gun is always at hand to bring them to the 
reckoning. Horace HuTcHINson. 


TENNYSON: THE BOOK AND THE MAN. 


PON the two substantial volumes published by Messrs. Macmillan under 
U the title ‘“* Tennyson;,a Memoir, by Hallam Tennyson,” the public has 
swooped down with an eagerness of affectionate voracity which is 
natural, justifiable, and even commendable. Five years was this book in the 
building, aiid the builder of it was the loving son and constant companion whose 
life was bound up in that of his illustrious father. That father was the poet of 
our generation who had a far larger following than any other, who commanded 
the admiration of all save a select band of critics; and they were of that 
class of men whose claim to ultra-refinement of taste—a claim asserted by 
themselves for themselves—was based on an affectation of singularity, and takes 
the form of supercilious refusal to admire that which commanded the honest 
admiration of all men and women of healthy mind and feeling. England 
not only admired but loved Alfred Tennyson for his poetry, and for that 
alone. Of Alfred Tennyson the man, save ina general way, and from a few 
anecdotes more or less apocryphal, England never succeeded in learning much ; 
for no great man ever succeeded so thoroughly in baffling the curiosity 
of journalism, and in concealing his personality from the outer world with so 
much of success. . Even when he died, the natural desire of men to know more 
of their poet, of the man whom the Queen had delighted to honour and the 
people had united to praise, received but scanty satisfaction. So when the 
announcement of publication was made in respect of these volumes there was a 
feverish rush to secure them. And what did the happy ones find who swept 
away the first edition and emptied the booksellers’ shelves as Loki licked up 
the contents of the mythical trough? Not, I venture to say, a biography, not 
a memoir, but a loose conglomerate of facts, of letters, of reminiscences, and of 
poems of every kind of quality, out of the whole of which, after careful reading 
and thoughtful reflection, it is possible to form something like a true idea of 
Alfred Tennyson, man and poet. These words are written in no disparagement 
of the son, who has clearly bestowed immense care upon the work. He chose 
his path deliberately. The thought that, in commemorating his father, and in 
making known to the world so much of his father’s private life as would, in his 
judgment, have been consonant with his father’s temperament, he might prove 
himself a writer of merit, seems never to have entered his mind. The volumes, 
as a result, are a monument of unselfish labour, in which the portraiture of a 
very striking character is hardly so much as attempted; and, perhaps, the 
author is wise in following this course. With him the memory of him that is 
gone, the sense of irretrievable loss, is fresh and green; he knows far more than 
any of us can hope to know, but the son is never the man to weigh the father in 
the balance. Therefore Lord Tennyson the second has presented us with the 
loose conglomerate of facts, of which we may make the best we can. 

In spite of a spirit of reserve upon personal matters, these volumes are full 
of the suggestion of tender pathos. The story of Alfred Tennyson’s love for 
Emily Sellwood must be read between the lines, Extracts from the letters 
which he wrote to her in the three first years of their love do, indeed, occupy 
ten pages. But what all men want is, no doubt rightly, eliminated and destroyed. 
“*T have not felt able to include the many passages which would show the intensity 
of feeling expressed in these letters, but have burnt the correspondence according 
to my father’s directions.” The extracts, therefore, serve no other purpose than 


to show that Alfred Tennyson, after pouring out his heart, was prone to talk by 
letter with the woman of his heart upon the subjects with which his mind was 
occupied at the moment. The humour of Dante, and Shakespeare, and Cervantes, 
the simple piety of two honest Methodists, John Kemble on the moral barbarism 
of France, musings on religion, predestination, Welsh scenery, Warwick Castle, 
Kenilworth—these were the kind of topics upon which he would enlarge. But 
the note of pain comes in also. ‘*Perhaps I am coming to the Lincolnshire 
coast, but I scarcely know. The journey is so expensive and I am so poor.” 
He was thirty years old; he was making no income worthy of mention ; he was 
deeply and passionately attached to his correspondent, and the prospect of 
married happiness grew more rather than less hopeless every month and every 
year. ‘The far future has been my world always”; and it seemed very far ; 
and soon we find him in another mood. ‘*We must bear or we must die. It is 
easier, perhaps, to die, but infinitely less noble.” And all too soon a grievous 
trial came. Tennyson believed in himself, believed so fervently, indeed, that 
though the ‘eternal want of pence” postponed the realisation of his heart’s 
desire, he spent nearly a decade (1833 to 1842) in perfecting his art and withoxt 
publishing a single poem ; his personal friends believed in him from the beginning. 
So keen a man as Thompson, afterwards Master of Trinity, said of him at first 
sight, ‘‘that man must be a poet,” and at the same time Arthur Hallam ‘ looked 
up to him as-a great poet.” But the parents of Emily Sellwood took a more 
practical view, and it were harsh to blame them. Year followed upon year, and 
never a poem from Tennyson’s hand was issued by the publishers. It can 
hardly be considered strange that, when the engagement had lasted three years, 
and the material prospects seemed no better than at the outset, they deemed it 
their duty to break off the engagement and to forbid correspondence between 
the lovers. True it is, no doubt, that Emily remained faithful, and that after 
long years she had her reward. But Tennyson’s agony of mind in the meanwhile 
cannot but have been terrible. Of its manifestation we hear little, but he was 
a man of deep emotions. If the death of Arthur Hallam threatened to break 
him down altogether, throwing him into deep and prolonged fits of despondency, 
it is certain that this arbitrary separation must have brought to him keen and 
enduring pain. 

‘¢ The cursed want of pence.” Here isa lesson of patience and of hope for 
every young poet in whom the spirit of poesy truly runs. To say that 
Tennyson’s early life was one long struggle against poverty would be to 
exaggerate. Livelihood of a simple kind was his. His father sent him to 
Cambridge, where he was one of a band (commonly called the Apostles) who 
were—to use the great Lord Houghton’s words—‘‘for the wealth of their 
promise, a rare body of men such as this University has seldom contained.” He 
was able to travel a good deal, and to live at ease at Somersby and elsewhere. 
He was not compelled to fight the world for meat and drink and clothing. But 
he was so wofully short of money that in a letter, written apparently in 1835, 
he told James Spedding that he had sold the Chancellor’s medal which he won for 
‘‘Timbuctoo.” And ifhe had not to fight for bare livelihood, he had a long and 
bitter struggle for recognition. Heart-breaking indeed must those years have 
been. To us now it seems almost incredible. In 1830, in 1832, and in 1833 
he had published volumes of poems, many of which are now known and admired 
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all over the English-speaking world, amongst them being ‘‘ Mariana,” ‘‘ The 
Arabian Nights,” ‘* The Miller’s Daughter,” “‘ The Palace of Art,” ‘“* The Dream 
of Fair Women,” and ‘ The Lover’s Tale.” Surely there was enough in them 
of melodious music and of the true poetic spirit to raise a versifier of 
to-day to the pinnacle of fame. After such a man, if he were now living, 
the publishers would be rushing eagerly, as in days gone by they spread 
themselves out to catch the Wizard of the North. But it was otherwise in the 
thirties, and the poet who was destined to become rich as well as famous could 
not afford the humblest establiskment, even when divers of his poems, which 
still rank as amongst his best, had been published for many a long day. Nay, 
more, compelled, not that his pride did not suffer, to accept a pension of £200 
as late as 1845. In other words, the world had not taste enough to support in 
moderate comfort the man who, after nine years of silence and arduous study, 
had established his position by producing, to name my own favourites, ‘* The 
Gardener’s Daughter,” ‘Locksley Hall,” ‘* Ulysses,” ‘‘ Sir Galahad,” ‘* The 
May Queen,” and the ‘* Morte d’Arthur.” It is true that a fatal speculation 
in Dr. Allen’s wood-carving manufactory—imagine a poet encouraging wood- 
carving by machinery—had consumed his modest patrimony ; still, if the world 
had been rightly ordered, it would have been impossible for Alfred Tennyson to 
be poor. ‘Truly it is long before a poet, even of the highest order, can impress 
the great world with a desire to read his particular poetry. 

Of the quality of Tennyson’s poetry it is hardly needful that much should 
be written here; we know it, in that form which, after anxious care in polishing, 
seemed to him best. From the fragments now published, under the advice of a 
commiitee cf friends, we gain but little. Continual references, however, tell us 
of Tennysoi.’s infinite care in polishing his own work, of his acute sense of metre, 
of his readiness to accept and to act upon criticism, and of his conviction that 
conciseness is to be sought after in all things. But the temptation to write 
something of Tennyson the man is irresistible. He stands out on these pages, a 
fine figure of a perfect Englishman, big and strong, ready to hurl the crowbar 
against any countryman of his district, carrying a pony once in sheer exuberance 
of manly strength. Warm-hearted, constant and affectionate in his friendships, 
an ardent lover of his country, his friends, from the (Queen downwards, were 
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ardently attached to him. He had that temperament which enjoys greatly 
and greatly suffers; in happiness he was very happy, in grief he fell into utter 
despair. 

From small vanities, it may be, he was not entirely free ; but the atmo- 
sphere of loving flattery in which he lived may more than account for his 
vanities. His thoughts were noble; his ideals were absolutely pure. Sir 
Galahad was, I think, his model of the knightly character, and it might be 
written of him, as he wrote of Sir Galahad :— 

‘* My good sword carves the casks of men, 
My strong lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 

It remains only to add that the gossip will find abundance of entertainment 
in the book, including some good stories that are new, and some poor stories also 
that are new, and some that areas old as the hills. Of the second class are some 
like unto Captain Sumph’s story in “Pendennis,” beginning, ‘‘ I remember poor 
Byron, Hobhouse, Trelawney, and myself dining with Cardinal Mezzocaldo at 
Rome,” etc. But these merits and faults of the book are not to my purpose, 
which is to bring myself face to face with the great man himself. Of him I 
would speak with that tender reverence which becomes the distant worshipper. 
I have never dared to classify him or to compare him with this poet or that. 
One must not say, as some have said, that he is a greater than Byron, or a 
less ; for in truth, save that Byron and Tennyson both of them wrote in verse, 
there is no basis of comparison between them. But as long as I have eyes to 
read, or a memory to draw upon, Tennyson’s poe:ry will be my unfailing delight. 
His intimate knowledge and love of Nature, his vivid descriptions of her 
embalmed in lines such as— 

** A land of streams, some like a downward smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn did go,” 
make his books a treasure for all time. His intense realisation of the human 
spirit, in Arthur, in Lancelot, in Guinevere, and the exquisite music of it all ; 
his purity of thought and his nobility of mind—these are the qualities that 
endeared Tennyson to the British nation. LOOKER-ON. 


THE KENNEL: Some Ladies’ Dogs. 


“EW pictures will attract more 
interest than that of Miss 
Dorothy Drew, the bright 

granddaughter of the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, taken with the 
Hawarden Pomeranians, PEtz, 
Fussy, AND THEIR PupPlIEs. 

Petz was brought over from 
Coblentz by Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
who is, therefore, his rival owner, 
but Miss Dorothy considers him 
hers, while Petz himself, if asked, 
would probably say he preferred t¢ 
belong tothe Grand Old Man, ovez 
whom he has established a mild 
tyranny by making the great states- 
man throw sticks for him to 
retrieve. 

Petz weighs over 2olb., is about 
twelve years of age, and has been 
the playmate of Miss Dorothy— 
who, in the photograph, is seated 
between him and Fussy—ever since 
she was a month old. About 
eighteen months ago Fussy was 
purchased, and since then there have 
been two families of Pomeranians 
of which Petz is the sire. The 
puppies in the picture are two of 
the first family, and it is one of 
these, Petzine, which captivated 
the Princess of Wales during her recent visit to Hawarden 
Castle, and the lucky little Pomeranian is now at Sandring- 
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PRINCE JUMBO. 





MISS D. DREW, WITH PETZ, FUSSY, AND THEIR PUPPIES. Chester. 


ham, having been accepted from Mrs. Drew by Her Royal 
Highness. 

Petz has figured in almost every illustrated paper, and 
notably Punch, which the family very properly consider ‘the 
stamp of his having reached the platform of history.” Of the 
many anecdotes told of the dog, none is more characteristic than 
that which tells us how “one day Mr. Gladstone was felling a 
tree, with Petz as his only companion, and the little fellow after 
a time thought some more attention should be paid to him than 
the busy woodman could afford, so he kept picking up chips 
and dropping them at Mr. Gladstone’s feet, in the hope of attract- 
ing his notice. Mr. Gladstone went on with his tree felling, 
determined to try and tire him out. But it was no good, and at 
last, in dire distress, Petz picked up the largest chip he could 
find, and laid it on Mr. Gladstone's foot. The man whom 
Europe could not beat had to give in, and Petz was made 
altogether happy.” 

Lady Reid’s Pug Prince Jumso is one of the best headed 
Pugs that grace the show-ring, a capital bodied dog, with all 
the special characte.istics of his breed. He is a grandson of 
Drummer, a Pug which was exported to America some years 
ago, and was noted in his day as having the best head, wrinkle, 
and eyes of any Pug of his time. Prince Jumbo was bred by 
Mrs. Ridler, the dam being Princess Alice, a winner of prizes, 
by Drummer King, also a winner, and was bought by Lady Reid 
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when he was quite a puppy. Prince 
was not shown until the Kennel Club 
Show of 1895, when the judge com- 
plained that he was oversized, and so 
awarded him nothing. The Ladies’ 
Show at Holland Park last year, how- 
ever, included a class for over 16lb., 
and here his type and quality met with 
their deserts, for he won first and 
premiership, and was a close ‘runner 
up”’ for the Ladies’ Kennel Association 
Challenge Bracelet. 

Again, this year at the Botanic 
Gardens Jumbo once more distinguished 
himself by winning a first prize and 
specials, but he frets so much at the 
enforced restraints of a show pen that 
Lady Reid declares she will not show 
him again. At the Botanic, by the 
way, he managed to escape from the 
pen, and, after a mad scamper to evade 
the keepers, he went in search of Lady 
Reid, and never rested until he dis- 
covered her—a task of no little difficulty 
among such a crowd of strangers; but 
determination and affection conquered 
all obstacles, and Lady Reid had no 
sooner been alarmed by the report of 
his escape than she was greeted most 
effusively by her decamping favourite. Indeed, he isa thoroughly 
biddable and affectionate dog, and, like all Pugs, very conservative 
in his likes and dislikes. 

The sable and white Collie CLiveBrook Ratpn, K.C.S.B. 
249A, when shown at the Botanic Gardens in July, belonged to 
Mrs. W. H. Day, but he has since changed ownership, and now 
belongs to Mr. Robert Laing, of Jersey. This good Collie is a 
typical son of Heather Ralph and Aughton Jessie, and a litter 
brother to the famous crack, Champion Ormskirk Emerald. 
Clivebrook Ralph has won over thirty first prizes and specials, 
his latest achievement in Mrs. Day’s hands being two firsts and 
a five-guinea cup at Bournemouth. 

Another winner at the Summer Show was the Scotch 
Terrier ALISTER ALEXANDER, which belongs to Miss Katrine 
Dippie, and which was successful in winning the Scottish Terrier 
Puppy Cup in addition to other specials, with corresponding 
first and second prizes. He is a smart, active son of that well- 
known dog, Heather Prince, of the Glenboig kennel, who is not 
only a winner himself at various shows in England, Ireland, and 


Photo. by T. Fall. 


. Scotland, but claims the honour of having sired noted cracks like 


Mrs. Hannay’s Gair, Mr. Ludlow’s Kilarth, Heather Queen, a 
winner of championship and over twenty first prizes before 
she was out of her puppyhood, and last, though not least, 
Mrs. Panmure Gordon’s beautiful Romany Duchess is another 
of his daughters. 

From such a sire much may be expected, and so 
Alister Alexander will, it is hoped, realise the expectations of 
his admirers, who already foresee for him a record of 
champion wins. His first appearance, anyway, was most 
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encouraging, and as to his points, they can easily be gauged 
from his photograph. 

One of the most interesting groups of dogs which graced 
the lawns of the Botanic 
Gardens at the Ladies’ 
Show recently were the Toy 
BeaGLtes shown’ by Mrs. 
Chesshyre, winning every 
prize but first in novice, which 
was won by Mrs. Oughton 
Giles. The photograph | 
give of the ladies of Claren- 
don Lodge and their favourites 
makes a charming picture 
The names of these miniature 
hounds are Trawler, Petticoat, 
Gay Girl, Merry Charmer, 
Chastity and Wavelet. The Earl 
of Hopetoun purchased Merry, 
winner of two third prizes, 
and Mrs. Oughton’ Giles 
secured Wavelet, winner of 
reserve novice. Her Royal 
Highness Princess Mary 
Adelaide, president of the 
Ladies’ Kennel Association, 
when going round the show 
tents, spent several minutes 
in admiration of them. 

Petticoat, by the way 
won the beautiful silver trophy 
presented for Toy Beagles 
by Miss Lucy Horrocks. 
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FOXHOUND PUPPIES. 


ET me plead the cause of 
the puppies. I, who 
write with a picture of 

nine pups before me, look at 
their counterfeit presentment 
with a futile longing to thrust 
my finger through the meshes 
of the wire netting and to let 
them mumble it with their 
tiny teeth. For me, for nearly 
ali men and women of whole- 
some mind, and for all children 
who have not been frightened 
by foolish nurses or parents, 
puppies of every breed have 
an irresistible charm. Yet 
some prehistoric nincompoop 
once dared so far to outrage 
truth as to describe a conceited 
young man as a vain puppy. 
It was a libel—on the puppies; 
a false and malicious libel. But, 
like a good many other un- 
truths embalmed in a phrase, 
it has forced its way into our 
language, and the character of 
puppies will suffer for all time 
from comparison with the 
silliest kind of human beings. 
As a matter of canine history, 
no puppy that ever was born 
ever showed signs of vanity or 
conceit. Puppies may be 
solemn, witness the little man sitting on the top of the bricks 
with his toes turned in; they may be shy and retiring, like the 
pup with the spot on the dome of the head, who is hiding behind 
a brother or a sister. Peeping round shyly, he reminds me of 
the Irishman who, on hearing the story of Lady Godiva, cried, 
“ Begorra! I'd have risked one eye.’ They may be greedy, 
inquisitive, quarrelsome, demure, irrepressible, destructive of 
books, boots, hats, gloves, or what you will, but they are never 
rain or conceited, and they are always lovable and winning in 
their ways. They begin to show character at a very infantine 
period of their existence. Somervile, who knew more of hounds 
and of the lore of the kennel than any other man who has 
‘recited verses in writing,” is about as good a guide as may 
yet be found upon the principles of breeding and rearing. 
Thus— 


Phito. by C. Reid. 


‘** For every longing dame select 
Some happy paramour.” 
Again— 
oe ** Consider well 
His lineage ; what his fathers did of old, 
Chiefs of the pack and first to climb the rock. 


Observe with care his shape, sort, colour, size. 

Nor will sagacious huntsmen less regard 

His inward habits.” 
Then we are warned to shun the “ vain babbler, ever loquacious, 
ever in the wrong,” and the “shifting cur.” In a word— 
which cannot be repeated too often—we must breed to character 
and take heredity into account in making selection from the 
litter— . 


CYCLING 


HE /ie/d has lately had an instructive leader—and one which would be 
profitable if haply we could hope that it would reach the most heinously 
offending class at which it is aimed—on the difficulties and dangers that 

cyclists create for themselves and others by not observing the rule of the road. 
The result of seeing many cyclists whizzing past him, either on the right or the 
left, indifferently, must naturally tend to make the carter indifferent likewise to 
their rights. It does not seem to matter to them which side of him they go, so 
certainly it does not matter to him—he need not bother about them. That is the 
line of argument that he is very likely to take up, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, and to pursue his weight-carrying course down the middle of the road, 
regardless of the width, or straitness, that he permits to the cyclist. Hence 
dangers, difficulties, occasional lawsuits, and so forth. The point, and the good 
point, of the /7e/d’s leader is that it shows how much the carter’s indifference is 
the result of the cyclist’s own indifference. If the cyclist, instead of making a 
Cyclopean law for himself, would abide by the recognised law of the road, the 
carter would know what to exvect of him, would know how to treat him, and 
would learn to treat him fairly. Perhaps, much as we are over-‘ Societied,” it 
might even be a good thing to form yet another society, with Mr. Arthur 
Balfour—always a name to conjure with—as its head, whose members should 
be sworn that they would keep the rules of the road and inculcate them on 
every cyclist who was not a member. What a bore they would be! But they 
would be useful, and it is difficult to be useful without being a bore. Allo it is 
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A CHOICE LITTER. 

‘* With pleasure view 

The marks of their renowned progenitors, 

Sure pledge of triumphs yet to come. All these 

Select with joy.” 
It is quite wonderful to notice the frequency with which sons 
and daughters of Bellman and Ringwood, or, for that matter, of 
Gaylass and Frantic, will show the virtues and the little tricks 
of manner of sire and dam. Old Somervile, too, gives wise 
advice as to foster mothers, with their ‘‘tenderness and 
hospitable love,” and impresses, what is too often forgotten, the 
necessity of care in choosing the recipients of puppies going out to 
“walk.” ‘Unto the choicest friends commit thy valued 
prize.” I often think sadly of that passage when I see 
hound puppies gambolling clumsily in the market-place of a 
country town, picking up all the garbage that they please, and 
every skin disease to which canine flesh is heir. Then upon the 
point of training for real work Somervile is great. ‘* When to 
full strength arrived, mature and bold,” they may be taken to 
the field, a few at a time 





‘* With these consort 
The staunch and steady sages of the pack, 
By long experience versed in all the wiles 
And subtle doublings of the various chase. 
Easy the lesson of the youthful train 
When instinct prompts and when example guides.” 


Every huntsman and kennel-man should have Somervile’s “‘ The 
Chase” by heart. Following it he will succeed in evolving out 
of the lovable clumsiness of the black-white-and-tan, or hare, 
badger, red, tan or yellow pied puppy, that true model of dogs 
of the chase, ‘‘ the symmetrical foxhound.” AUCEPS. 


NOTES. 


far better to be a bore than to do anything that seems to countenance riding on 
the wrong side of the road. 

Being cordially in agreement with the /7e/d in this matter that it makes 
the text for a leader, we may, perhaps, be permitted to express some dissent 
from a paragraph in one of its latest issues, which seems rather to laugh at the 
grievances of those who complain of the treatment that their cycles receive at 
the hands of the railway people. The /%e/d says that there is always the 
remedy in law for those whose cycles are damaged. This is true, no doubt, but 
the remedy is almost worse than the disease. The companies, on their cycle 
tickets, say that they do not hold themselves responsible for damage to the 
machine, but this negation of liability is not valid—it amounts to nothing ; they 
are carriers, under the Act, and cannot contract themselves out of its stipulations. 
So there is always the law. But if we make a short journey by train, intending 
to go for a cycle ride afterwards, and find that our cycle is so injured that riding 
it is impossible until it has been repaired, what appeal to law is able to give us 
back our lost day? Litigation, moreover, is a luxury that costs money, and 
time ; and generally our complaint is not that our cycle is altogether smashed 
up, so that’ some ten or fifteen pounds have been lost to us by the negligence 
and lack of proper arrangements of the railway companies, but that five or ten 
shillings’ worth of damage has been done it. It is not worth going to law for 
such a trifle as this. The litigation would cost more, in time and money, than 
the value of the damage. Perhaps it is our duty to others to go to law about it, 
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in order to make the railway people more careful in the future, but in that case we 
had better have yet another society, whose members might subscribe to a mutual 
protection and litigation fund. Then we would go to law joyfully enough, with 
other people’s money—that would be a very different affair from spending our 
own—and, perhaps, it might in time bring the railway companies to a disposition 
to treat us fairly. 

3ut, in the meantime, we are quite unable to take the /%¥e/d’s 
view, seeing the special prices that we pay for cycles, that our present treatment 
is fair. Rather it appears to us absurdly and almost scandalously unfair—but 
one does not want to go into hysterics about it, so, as a rule, one avoids these 
adverbs. Only now and then they are to be indulged in, especially when a 
ieading sporting paper commends such treatment of us. 

The same paragraph refers to the extra labour put on railway people at 
level crossings by the frequent necessity of opening the gates for cyclists. We 
have seen stalwart male cyclists lift their machines high in air, above the height 
of the foot-gates, and so carry them over the line ; but this is scarcely possible 
for the cyclist of the other sex, and, besides, it would be no great trouble for the 
companies, as their gates require repairing, to replace the foot-gates by others 
of such a pattern that the ordinary bicycle could pass them. And now there is 
an added danger, not only to the cyclist but even to the humble pedestrian ; in 
our crowded streets, and that is danger from the motor-car. It may not seem 
as if its pace were always dangerous—indeed, one of its frequent aspects is that 
which it presents as the centre of a throng of spectators, punctuated by the jeers 
of cabby: ‘*Eh! Call that an auto-motor ? Why don’t yer call it an auto- 
stander-still?”’ But the danger arises from the fact that it is a new moving 
feature, its pace has not yet grown familiar to the public, and it comes along a 
deal faster than it seems to. We have not yet learned to gauge its pace. It moves 
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quietly—theve is no noise of trotting hoofs, no menacing of uplifted legs ; it moves 
smoothly—smoothly at least in appearance to the passer-by, though not always 
smoothly according to the sensations of those who are riding in it. Also it is a 
thing of iron, of no sentiency. A horse obeys its bit, but it retains a certain 
instinct of self-preservation all the same, and that instinct makes it unwilling te 
run its head needlessly against an obstacle, even against a cyclist. But a motor- 
car has no such fine feelings ; it is completely under the dominion of dynamical 
laws, and would run down a policeman even, without a moment’s remorse. So 
it is just as well to watch a motor-car very closely when you cross its bows, and 
to remember that its pace is sure to be greater than it appears. 

@ We have a very good word to say for the Hatherley stands for bicycles. It 
needs not to go into details or diagrams of their construction. Suffice it to say 
that they are of wood, resembling, roughly, a big figure-of-four trap. And 
being of wood, they are both a deal lighter and a deal cheaper than the metal 
stands. To be sure they may not, indeed, cannot, be as durable ; but then their 
cost is a very few shillings. Neither can you turn the machine upside down on 
them, as on the Meyrick Double Purpose Stand, for instance ; but you cannot 
have everything in this life for a very few shillings. So far as they go they are 
neat little dodges, and very portable. Good, too, are the ‘‘ Eclipse” labels 
price sixpence each—of metal framework, with chain and clasp attached, and 
fitted with a little card, saying, ‘‘ Passenger to ——,” and a line for the owner’s 
name. A few spare cards are supplied, all for the sixpence, and the frames are 
just of the size that a gentleman’s visiting card will slip into, w7th difficulty, 
when the cards supplied are exhausted. We would suggest that the frames 
should be made just a trifle larger, so that a gentleman’s card might slip 
in without the struggle. Sill, such as they are, we have much reason to 
be grateful for them, 


GROUSE IN. . SHROPSHIRE. 


ANDERER writes 
as follows:—‘“A 
few weeks ago 

there appeared in CouNTRY 
Lire an article by ‘ Auceps,’ 
entitled, ‘Grouse and Their 
Ways.’ In contrasting those 
birds, asregardstheir undoubted 
wildness and_ intractability, 
with other game—such as 








pheasants and partridges—he 
says: * You shall never plant a 
colony of grouse where no 
grouse are, though the land 
seem never so suitable. . . . 
Many an attempt to persuade 
him to take up his abode in 
such tracts has been made in 
vain.’ It issuggested that there 
are exceptions to the fore- 
going statement. One o 
them, based upon very fairly 
satisfactory evidence, is said 
to exist in the case of 
Titterstone Hill in Shropshire. 
In the first of the accompany- 
ing photographs, taken from 
the north side of Clee Hill, which, roughly speaking, lies midway 
between Cleobury Mortimer and Ludlow, TiTTERSTONE is seen 
in the far distance, with a cultivated valley intervening. It is 
believed to be a fact that on the latter hill there were no grouse 
previous to 1882. About that year some were put down, and 
up to the present time grouse have always existed there. Not 
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CLEE HILL. 








TITTERSTONE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
long after 1882 a few migrated to the north side of the CLer HILt, 
which is the subject of our second illustration, where there are 
still some to be met with, but, from personal experience, it is no 
easy matter to get within shot of them. This, by-the-bye, is 
supposed to be the most southern place in England (apart from 
Wales) where there are grouse at the present day. They are 
practically unpreserved, and 
only manage to save them- 
selves by their wildness and 
cunning from the sporting and 
marauding quarrymen who 
come over in numbers from 
the south side of the hill, 
where are situated the many 
large quarries from whence is 
obtained the celebrated Clee 
Hill stone for the making of 
roads. An interesting feature 
of Clee Hill is the ‘New 
Found Well’; it is concealed 
from view in the middle of 
the dark-looking cover towards 
the left side of the second illus- 
tration. It is a spring whose 
waters have the reputation of 
containing great healing 
properties. At some former 
time it was converted into a 
sort of well, with steps leading 
down into it and a_ stone 
building erected overhead, 


giving it much the appearance 
of an ancient Roman bath, 
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Occasionally people from Birmingham and elsewhere make 
pilgrimages there in order to bathe in it. Local gossip hath it that 
their malady is most often that vulgarly known as the itch; but 
what is local gossip if not spiteful? One is tempted to imagine, 
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upon the principle of the pebble in the famous French recipe for 
soup, that the virtue is not so much in the well as in the getting 
there; that a day spent in making an expedition to this healthy 
and bracing spot is where the benefit really comes in. 
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of famous old Hardwick were 

described in a former article. 
It is a pleasant country in which the 
great place stands, just within the 
borders of beautiful Derbyshire, and 
yet within a few miles of the splendid 
woodlands of Nottingham. The old 
town of Mansfield, where the King 
jested with the miller, Bolsover Castle, 
which was another creation of Bess 
of Hardwick’s, Welbeck, Clumber, 
Rufford, and Newstead, are its neigh- 
bours. 

The situation is high, overlook- 
ing a beautiful dale, and commanding 
a superb view of the eminences of the 
Peak, the Black Rocks near Matlock, 
and the great hills beyond. From this 
lofty elevation fond imagination has 
even beheld York, and we scarcely 
know what other distant places besides. 
It is very evident that, when the 
Countess of Shrewsbury began the new 
Hardwick in 1576, seven years after 
her brother’s death, she was prepared 
to dismantle the ancient dwelling of her 
race, if she had not already ia part 
done so, for the beautification of the 
older Chatsworth, which she completed after Sir William 
Cavendish’s death. 

The name of the architect of Hardwick Hall has not been 
discovered, but he may possibly have been Gerard Christmas, John 
Thorpe, or one of the Smithsons, who built Wollaton Hall in 
the vicinity. Very probably, however, the masterful lady who 
erected the place dictated the character of the design. As it was 
left, so we see it, scarcely changed from that day to this, and still 
adorned and furnished as it was in its early time. We may 
trace, in many features, its resemblance to Hatfield, Charlecote, 
and Holland House. There is the same central block, flanked 
by projecting wings. The entrance is by a round arch, with 
very curious adornments, much less imposing than the gate 
house at Charlecote, it is true, but there is an analogous enclosed 
garden between the gate and the house. This was a feature of 
mansions of the time—a green forecourt, laid out with formal 
beds, and guarded by sentinel yews, where the fair dames and 
gallants walked, of whom Waller and Suckling sang. The 
arcaded gallery at Hatfield has its parallel at Hardwick, in the 
loggia of the front, which runs from wing to wing. The length 
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Hall—II. 


Hardwick 





THE CHIEF APPROACH. Dundee, 


of this front is 208ft. Its huge and numerous windows—-there 
are more than fifty of them, divided by mullions and transoms 
into from six to twelve lights each—led to the saying that 
Hardwick is like a lantern, ‘“‘more glass than wall.” The 
terminal wings rise with tower-like character in four stories, 
supporting the well-known initials—‘* E. S.,” with a coronet—of 
‘‘Bess of Hardwick.” Uniformity distinguishes the house, for 
a similar tower rises at each end of the structure, and the rear 
closely resembles the front. This uniformity is a characteristic 
very neteworthy of the time. Bacon had extolled the merit of it. 
The honest chimney stacks of former days were replaced by 
smoking pipes hidden behind parapets, or stealing skyward 
behind the battlements. Architecture, which before had been 
a homely vesture, was now about to become a magnificent 
disguise. 

The great hall at Hardwick is very imposing, spacious, and 
lofty, with a heavy gallery. Its walls are panelled with dark 
oak and hung with tapestry—for which the house is famous— 
and adorned with antlers. Here, too, is a beautiful statue of 
Mary Queen of Scots, by Westmacott. The dining-room is 
another splendid apartment, notable for 
its oak, the hangings which clothe its 
walls, and the mantel-piece, which 
bears the coronet and initials of the 
Countess, with the date 1597, and the 
inscription, ‘*The conclusion of alle 
thinges is to feare God and keepe his 
commandementes.”” Lovely tapestry, 
depicting Biblical history, hangs in the 
drawing-room, and adorns the splendid 
staircase, while the chapel is remark- 
able for its embroideries, and there is 
elaboration of carvings and_ inlays, 
which give the greatest richness to the 
house. 

The staircases in the turret-wings 
at the ends of the house lead up to the 
principal floor, in which the suite of 
rooms is exceedingly fine. The great 
picture gallery extends from end to end 
of the front, with terminal recesses in 
the wings, and is 166ft. long by 22ft. 6in. 
wide. The effect is very grand, for the 
ceiling and walls are greatly enriched, 
the long perspective is broken by floods 
of light from window after window, and 
the whole gallery is lined with a great 
series of historical and family portraits. 
Not many of these are noteworthy as 
works of art, but a great many are of 
Aberdeen. interest. Three of them are 
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of the famous Countess of Shrewsbury; one is of Oueen 
Elizabeth, with frizzy yellow hair, a gigantic farthingale, and 
embroidered gown; and another is a mournful figure of Mary 
Queen of Scots, taken in 1578, in the tenth year of her captivity. 
here are portraits also of Sir Thomas More, Lady Jane Grey, 
and James V. 

Behind the picture gallery, and looking over the woods and 
gardens at the rear, are the state room. library, state bedroom, 
Queen Mary’s room, and some other apartments. The first of 
these is a truly noble chamber, 65ft. long, with a huge recess in 
one of the wings. Its walls are richly carved and inlaid, and 
hung with almost unrivalled tapestry, and there is a most 
remarkable stucco frieze above, depicting Diana and her nymphs 
reposing after the chase, with grotesque elephants, camels, and 
lions about them. A similar frieze, but upon a smaller scale, 
remains in the Chevy Chase room at St. Michael’s Mount, 
Cornwali. 

The state room has a fine canopy, and the royal arms over 
its mantel. Pushing aside the arras, we enter the noble library, 
glance at the portraits, and look out from the beautiful recessed 


CUB-HUN 


said a 


WONDER,” 
friend to 


hunting 


o“ 
| me not very long 
ago, °° why people go out cub- 
hunting.” ** To 
way and chatter,” replied a cynic who 


Now I don’t think my 


get in everyone’s 


Was prest nt. 


cynical friend was right, though I 
must own that many people do as 
he somewhat rudely suggested. 
‘*Sport,” says Beckford—and none 


knew more of the subject than he did 

‘is seldom found before October, 
but the two months can 
make or mar a pack.” Now I am 
inclined to think that people—hunting 


previous 


men, I mean—are anxious to help in 
the making of the young entry, 


though very frequently they do more 
harm than good, and that, I take it, 
is the reason why there are increasing 
fields at the cub-hunting _ fixtures. 
During the latter days of the present 
month foxes and hounds are allowed 
to go away, and then the presence ol 
something like a crowd is easily 
accounted for. But in September and 

the latter days of August, when going 

cub-hunting means. rising at or soon 

dawn, even if hounds do not 

meet at an abnormally early hour, 
whenever hounds are out after they have begun to meet at 
or later. Now it strikes me that these good folk who ride twelve or fourteen miles 
before eight o’clock, must go for the love of the sport or because they want to 
learn something about hounds and their ways and foxes and their ways. Though 
the knowledge of woodcraft and of hunting is wofully wanting in proportion to 
the numbers who go out, I believe, in the majority of cases, even when men don’t 
care much for hounds and hound work, they want to care. They would like to 
know, for they feel somewhat “ out of it” when experts meet and get on to their 
favourite subject ; they have an idea, and a perfectly correct idea it is, that they 
miss many of the finer parts of hunting from this lack of woodcraft, and that they 
would get more enjoyment out of the sport if they knew more about hounds. — I 
think there are very few who would have the courage of a gentleman whom I 
once met in a fashionable kennel, a man who rides straight and hard, and is by 
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after 
one sees a goodly gathering almost 


seven o'clock 
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window over the woods to the crumbling ruin of the older hall 
of Hardwick. Here, we may be sure, often sat, with a book in 
his hand, Hobbes the philosopher, who was a tutor in the family 
of Cavendish, and died at Hardwick in 1679, at the age of 
eighty-nine. 

Queen Mary’s room is adjacent, occupying one of the bays, 
and looking over the gardens on the same side of the house. 
Though consecrated to the memory of the unfortunate Queen 
of Scots, she never occupied it. The great bed, with its heavy 
hangings, embroidered, as tradition says, partly by her hand, 
with devices of flowers stitched on, was brought from the older 
house visible from the windows. The enrichments of the chamber 
are very elaborate. The arms of Scotland over the door, 
inscribed with her name and titles, are enframed in arabesques ; 
there are inlaid panels, and others carved with birds, foliage, 
and fruit; lovely tapestry covers the walls, and the furniture 
belongs to the time. With this account of it we fittingly close 
a description of Hardwick Hall, which, in popular imagination, 
is perhaps chiefly associated with unhappy Mary’s name. 

Joun Ley.anp. 
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way of being a sportsman, who confided in me that he looked upon the whole pro- 
ceeding as a dreadful bore. 

So I take it that the majority of men go out cub-hunting to learn a little 
and perhaps to help a little. And their assistance in the early days of cub-hunting 
will be very much appreciated by both master and huntsman, if they will do 
neither more nor less than they are asked to do. It is, for instance, quite 
impossible for the hunt servants to cover the whole of big woods which are 
generally resorted to for cubbing, and in keeping young foxes in and turning 
hounds when on the line of an old fox that has gone away the services of a few 
active men are invaluable. 

But when a man has once undertaken a place he must stick to it, and if 
two men are seen at the same place, depend upon it that one of them at least 
does not understand his business. I have often seen men who go to head a fox 
back into a wood, carefully ride along the woodside cracking their whips. 
They might as well do nothing, for 
when a fox gets near a man he w#// 
make his point. Thirty or forty yards 
from the woodside should the man 
stand who wants to head a fox, facing 
the wood, and he must ‘‘ keep his 
eyes skinned,” as the Yankees say, if 
he wishes to head a fox back, for 
when a fox breaks from a big wood 
he is not preceded by a German band. 
It is also when hounds are at the 
opposite side of the wood that foxes 
begin to steal away; and whilst his 
friends are enjoying the music of the 
pack of which he only catches a faint 
echo, he may, and frequently will, be 
able to make a bowing acquaintance 
with a goodly proportion of the foxes 
in the. -4. Above everything, he 
> needs %6 be quick and active, using 
his whip plentifully, but chary of his 
voice. One ‘* Tally-ho back,” when 
he has headed a fox back into covert, 
is quite plenty. Hounds are probably 
running another fox, but if they are 
not the huntsman will hear that one 
holloa which is given for Ads in- 
Jormation, and he uses any information 
he may possess according to the 
circumstances in which he is placed. 
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holloaing when a cub is_ headed 
back into covert, yet I have seen 
it indulged in by hunt servants 
occasionally. 

And this brings me to another 
part of my subject. Frequently at 
the end of a long, hard morning’s 
work a beaten cub gets into some 
dying bracken in which, even on a good 
scenting day, there is no scent. Then 
the master asks his field to hold him 
up, so that hounds may have the 
blood they so richly deserve. How 
frequently on these occasions do men 
forget discretion, holloa wildly when 
they see the fox, and as a consequence 
hounds get their heads up and perhaps 
miss him. The cracking of whips and 
the tapping of whips against saddle 
flaps, or of two sticks against each 
other, are far more effective means of 
heading a fox than any amount of 
holloaing, and they have the advantage 
of not getting hounds’ heads ap. I 
think it was Sir Tatton Sykes who 
once told an excited sportsman, who 
would keep on_ holloaing, that he 
paid those men in scarlet coats so 
much a-year for holloaing; and_ if 
hunting men would remember that any 
holioaing on their part, save /o ¢mpart 
information te the huntsman, is 
superfluous, many a fox would be 
accounted for that gets away. 

It is well for those who go cub- 
hunting in the early part of the 
season to keep out of the narrow rides 
in the woods. Many people ride 
young horses or hacks during the early days of cubbing, and these are never to be 
trusted amongst hounds, and they are always likely to kick ata servant when gallop- 
ing past. I know of one case where a whipper-in sustained a compound fracture of 
the leg through this, and he was never quite sound afterwards. And even if 
aman be riding ‘‘ the old horse” of whom he speaks so affectionately—to his 
credit be it said—he cannot be too careful to keep away out of crowds and 
coverts at first, and he must keep a watchful eye on him when near hounds, 
For the old horse of September is not the old herse of the preceding March or 
November. His spirits are exuberant--he would be worthless if they were not 
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and his only outlet for his superfluous energy is a kick either with or without 
cause. I learnt the lesson many years ago. We had had a good morning’s 
cubbing, and had killed one after a sharp twenty-five minutes’ woodland gallop. 
‘*Mind the hounds, sir, please!” said the huntsman. “It’s the old mare, 
Will—she won’t kick,” was my answer, and scarcely were the words spoken than 
the mare did let fly, and hit a hound, that was luckily too far off to be 
more than frightened. ‘‘ Ah!” said the huntsman, ‘I’ve often seen that 
done. Even an old un’s never to be trusted in September.” 


Rep Rover. 


The Royal South Bucks Agricultural Show. 


HE Royal South Bucks Agricultural Association has been 

in existence sixty-four years, and its age is only equalled 

by its strength and vigour. It was established in 1833 

for the encouragement of industrious labourers and servants and 
improvements in agriculture, and has thus been doing its good 
work for four years longer than the reign of its illustrious 
patroness, Her Majesty the Queen. For no less than forty 
years Mr. R. H. Barrett, the esteemed secretary, has 
attended its annual meetings, and it is gratifying to note that 
the way in which he discharges his duties is as efficient as 
ever. The sixty-fourth annual ploughing match was held at 
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Riding Court Farm, Datchet, in the first week of the month. 
This year there was a general increase in the entries, those 
for the Prince Consort’s Cup alone being doubly as numerous 
as they were last year. There was, of course, keener competition 
all round, and the prize-winners deserve all the congratulations 
that were showered upon them. Mr. J. Kinross, who kindly lent 
his ground for the event, won the coveted cup with a growth 
of root crops which it would be difficult to beat. This gentle- 
man also won Lord Coventry’s prize of ten guineas offered ‘ to 
the tenant farmer renting not less than fifty acres of arable land 
who shall show the best team of agricultural horses working 
together in the field on the day 
of the ploughing match, such 
horses to have been for at least 
twelve months previously bond 
fide owned by and working on 
the farm of the exhibitor, who is 
to be a member of the society.” 
The hunt prize of ten guineas 
was won by Mr. R. H. Major, 
Langley, and the Household 
Brigade award went to Mr. 
Philip Headington, Cippenham. 
The agricultural horses were a 
very fine lot, especially the two 
year olds, which were much 
above the average. Chelt’s 
Field provided some of the 
best light land for ploughing, 
and good work was done upon 
it by the fifty-six ploughs which 
competed. The judges of rick 
building and thatching had a 
favourable report to make, and 
so did those of the gardens and 
allotments; in fact, the extra 
prizes given in the immediate 
Slough district have increased 
the competition among cot- 
tagers to produce good vege- 
tables and keep their cottages 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL CRICKET.—II. Harrow. 


LTHOUGH time prevented the Harrovians from defeat- 
ing Eton at Lord’s, they had a very fairly successful 
season, and were, without any doubt, a very powerful 

side. If they had had another really good bowler to share the 
attack with E. M. Dowson, the Eleven would have been as 
good as anyone could possibly expect them to be, and, as it was, 
they were certainly better than most of the public school teams. 
With seven or eight good batsmen, one very good and two or 
three fair bowlers, and an exceedingly smart wicket-keeper, it 
will be readily admitted that the Harrovians had a side against 
which it was impossible to take liberties. Of the individual 
members of the team, perhaps the greatest interest is taken in 
E. M. Dowson and T. G. O. Cole. The former is still quite 
young, and as he has two or three more years at school, he will 
probably continue to harass Eton for some time to come. He is 
already a fine left-handed bowler of medium pace, with a nice 
break from the leg, and some of his performances show him 
to be on his day very deadly indeed. Against Harrow Town 
he took six wickets at a trifling cost, and against the Quidnuncs 
he got eight wickets in the match without being punished to 
any extent. In the M.C.C. match he took four wickets, while 
against the Lords and Commons he took six for 39, and against 
the I Zingari seven for 47. In the Eton match he was very 
successful, in the first innings taking six wickets for 51; and 
although he only got two for 76 at the second attempt, it must 
be remembered that he had just played.a long innings of 64. 
Altogether, there can be no question about Dowson’s present 
ability as a cricketer, as he can bat as well as bowl, and it is to 
be sincerely hoped that his future will not be spoiled by too 
much work. 

T. G. O. Cole’s career in the Eleven has been rather 
curious, for when he was originally given a place in the team it 
was as a slow left-handed bowler, and his batting was not con- 
sidered an important feature of his cricket. In 1896, however, 
he improved both as a bowler and a batsman, but during the 
last season his bowling has been of little value to his side, while 
his batting has become almost first rate. He made many good 
scores, but the best of all was his 142 against Eton, which was 
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an exceedingly brilliant 
innings. He has some 
magnificent strokes on 
the off side, including 
both square and forward 
cuts, and a good hit to 
extracover. As he will 
not be at Harrow next 
year, and is not ex- 
pected to go up to either 
University, he may dis- 
appear from good 
cricket, but it is to be 
hoped he will not be lost 
altogether, as at his 
best he is a sound hard 
batsman, and he never 
fails to play attractive 
cricket. Of the other 
Harrovian batsmen, I’. 
W. Rattigan was out 
of form this year, but 
H. J. Wyld is a fine bat 
to watch, as he hits well 
all round the wicket, his 
weak point being his 
cutting, and W. P. 
Robertson hits hard, especially on the on side. P.T. Maw, whocap- 
tained the Eleven, made several very useful scores, although he 
did not come off at Lord’s; and W.S. Medlicott is both a steady and 
correct batsman, but has not yet developed any hitting power. 
With so many useful batsmen on their side, the Harrovians could 
hardly fail to make some good totals. It is true that they were 
disappointing on one or two occasions, but there are very few 
school eleveus who do not fail once or twice during the season. 

The bowling of Dowson has already been mentioned, and the 
school had also two very fair bowlers in S. F. Hurt and H. J. 
Wyld. The former keeps a very good length, and when the 
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wicket helps him he gets a considerable amount of work on the 
ball. Wyld did some service with the ball at Lord’s, where he 
took four wickets for 39 runs. The wicket-keeping of Robertson 
was of the greatest assistance to the side during the season. He 
was exceedingly smart against Eton, and in a previous match he 
had stumped three men in one innings. The fielding of the side, 
too, improved as the season went on, for at the outset there was 
not the smartness which one likes to associate with school 
elevens, but at Lord’s the whole eleven fielded admirably, and 
one or two players who had been most to blame in previous 
matches quite surpassed themselves. 

The Harrovians during the season gained some very credit- 
able victories, notably over the Quidnuncs, who were not, how- 
ever, a very strong side, and over the Old Harrovians, whose 
eleven included A. C. Maclaren, M. C. Kemp, H. T. Hewett, 
P. J. T. Henery, and E. A. J. Maynard. Against this powerful 
side the school made the fine score of 300, and then dismissed 
their opponents for 119—a very noteworthy performance. The 
I Zingari were also badly beaten, as Harrow made 262, and then 
only allowed their visitors to make 106 ; and the Town proved no 
match for the school this year. 

Perhaps the most disappointing displays which the Eleven 
gave during the season were against the M.C.C. and against the 
Lordsand Commons. The M.C.C. certainly were not represented 
by a very powerful side, but they succeeded in making 208 to the 
school’s 121. _In this match Cole, who made 43, alone did him- 
self justice. The Lords and Commons managed to gain a victory 
by the narrow margin of 13 runs, and in this match Dowson was 
the only member of the side who piayed with any success. The 
Free Foresters, who had A. C. Maclaren, H. Philipson, G. W. 
Ricketts, and C. G. 
Pope on their side, also 
managed to defeat the 
Harrovians after an in- 
teresting game, in which 
the scoring on the 
school side was more 
consistent than brilliant. 

As a great number 
of this year’s Eleven 
will be available again 
next season, the Harrow 
Eleven should certainly 
be an extremely strong 
one. Cole, of course, 
will be a great loss, but 
still there is always 
consolation in the fact 
that it is easier to 
replace a batsman than 
a bowler; and the 
Harrovians can hardly 
fail to be a very good 
side, with an unusual 
amount of bowling at 
their command. 

Mri. T.°G.-O; \GOLE. C.F & 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF JAYS AND MAGPIES. 
_[To THE Epiror or “Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,— Wherever I have been in England I have been struck by 
the fact that either the jay or the magpie is a fairly common bird 
in the woods and coverts, their numbers depending, no doubt, on 
the success of the war that the keepers wage on those corvide 
which, rightly or wrongly, they believe to be robbers of eggs and 
perhaps murderers of immature birds. But what I want some 
light on is not the absolute but the comparative numbers of 
the birds locally. It always appears to me that where there are 
magpies there are no jays, and where there are jays there are 
no magpies. Of course I do not mean that they are absolutely 
exclusive of each other, but I believe that the tendency is very 
strongly marked as I say. I shall be very glad if any of your 
contributors can say anything, either by way of criticism or con- 
firmation, of this theory that I have devolved from my own 
observation. In the West of England, as in Devonshire, the 
magpie seems far the more numerous; in the Midlands and the 
East it is the other way, and there are certain parts of France in 
which the magpie is a very common bird, but I cannot 
remember that I have ever seen a jay there. Yet the habits 
of the birds are very similar. Can it be that they are too close 


' relations to live amicably together? It happens so sometimes 


among the human jays and magpies.—C. LinpseEy, 


_ [We must confess to having no very clearly defined notions on the question 
raised by our correspondent, but shall be very glad if any of our readers are 
able to throw more light on it.—Eb.] 
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NEW HOMES IN OLD HOUSES. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘Country LiFE.”] 

Sir,—Do you or any of your readers know where such old 
cottages as were described in your recent article on ‘“* New 
Homes in Old Houses” are to be found? A good garden ina 
pretty neighbourhood would be a sine quad non, but neither house 
nor garden need necessarily be in perfect repair.—I am, Sir, 
yours, Dorotny NEVILL. 

[Possibly some of our readers may be able to give the information that 
Lady Dorothy Nevill asks for.—Ep.] 


FLOWERING CREEPER FOR A NORTH WALL. 
[To THE Epiror or “ Country Lirz.” | 

S1r,—I shall be obliged if you can give me any information on 
the following points:—1. I wish to find a flowering creeper to 
grow on a north wall, ina well sheltered position, much over- 
shaded by fruit trees; the soil is strong and rather heavy. 
2. Can you tell me also the treatment which the very small 
scaly off-sets from gladiolus bulbs should receive ?— 
W. B. Waite. 


[Perhaps Clematis montana would suit as well as any creeper, but a 
north wall is not an ideal spot. Dutch honeysuckle we have secn happy 
there, however, and you might try Clematis Jackmani. But scarcely any- 
thing, except a strong growing ivy, such as Emerald Gem, would be really 
successful in such a shady place. Store the little bulblets of gladioli for 


the winter in sand, Place in a greenhouse—which must be quite cool—or 
even in a frost-proof room or cellar, and when growth begins in spring 
plant out in a bed of rich sandy soil. Lift and store the bulbs again in 


the autumn. They should flower well in about three years.—ED. ] 





FLOWERS BY THE STREAMSIDE. 

(To THE Epiror or ‘Country LiIre.’’] 
Sir,—I wish to get some varieties in iris and _ other 
flowering water plants to put in the bank of a stream running 
through my garden. The soil is all gravel, and it is a rather 
bleak place in winter. I shall be very much obliged if you can 
recommend me some varieties—especially the iris—of the hardiest 
and most free flowering shown in Country Lirr. This week a 
Japanese iris ismentioned. Could you tell me if it would be any 
use on gravel soil, or in tubs with a soil made up to suit it; also 
the right time of year to put these things in.—I am, Sir, yours, 
W.B. 

[The Japanese iris is not comfortable in gravel. It must have a fairly deep 
moist loam, not at all heavy, and if inclined to be so should be mixed with wood- 
ashes, road-siftings, and peat. The great point is to retain moisture without 
‘‘ water-logging.” You would not get successful results from a gravel soil 
unless there is immediately underneath a soil similar to that recommended 
above. We have never seen Japanese irises in tubs by the waterside, but there 
is no reason why you should not plant them thus, although you would lose in a 
large measure a natural effect, such as the illustration in CouNTRY LIFE of 
Japanese irises at Wisley portrays. We should plant now, putting in good 
clumps, as these irises do not flower well until well established. Get strong 
self colours, as these are more effective than those muddy shades some affect to 
admire. Other beautiful things for the waterside would be the reed-mace 
(Typha), flowering rush (Butomus umbellatus), common arrow-head (Sagittaria), 
the lovely yellow flag (Iris Pseudo-acorus), loosestrife (Lythrum), meadow sweets 
(S. Ulmaria), our common kind and the crimson S. palmata, the great water 
buttercup (Ranunculus Lingua), willow herbs, golden rods, the beautiful globe- 
flowers, and bog-bean (Merryanthes trifoliata). It is a fascinating subject, but 
requires considerable explanation to a beginner.—ED.] 





STOOLBALL. 

[To THE Epiror or ‘ Country LiFe.’} 
Sir,—Your correspondent, ‘*G. F. L.,” in last week’s Country 
Lire, suggests the introduction of the old English and modern 
Sussex ‘“stoolball,’’ as a means of relieving the tedium of the 
common or garden party. I should like to say that I have 


. found a modification of golf very popular. It is only the putting 


part of the game that is called into use, so the area required 
is not large, especially as all the play is done at one hole. 
White marks are made, with whitewash preferably, and pre- 
ferably in the form of concentric circles, having the hole as their 
centre, at distances of a yard between each, or two = if 
you please—the nearest being at a distance of a yard from the 
hole—up to fifteen or twenty yards, according to your judg- 
ment of the skill of your players. Beginning then with the 
nearest mark to the hole, you let all the players play in turn 
until they fail to hole in two. Suppose, for instance, A to 
commence—or shall we suppose “Tom Morris,” instead of an 
alphabetical nonentity? ‘‘ Tom Morris,” then, we will suppose, 
holes in two (or less) from one yard, two, three, four, and so on, 
successively, but breaks down at ten yards. ‘ Miss Orr,” let 
us suppose, follows, and continues to hole in two, up to fourteen 
yards. ‘Mr. Ball” is next, and is equal with “ Tom Morris” 
at nine yards—all being successfully holed in two up to that 
mark—and so on. Of course, the player who continues holing 
in two up to the farthest distance is winner, and if two or more 
are equal best, they must play off for decision. A very small 
prize is enough to give much zest to the competition. It is a 
good trial of skill and nerve, and there is scarcely any: lawn so 
small as not to give adequate scope for its enjoyment.—I am, 
Sir, yours, PHILOGOLF. 
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POTNES 


i HE accompanying sporting 
photographs were taken at the 
ancient and renowned Totnes 

Races. Perhaps to those who have 

not visited this sporting little meeting 

they may suggest an obstacle race 
rather than a steeplechase, so a word 
or two about the meeting may not be 
out of place. 
Each year, as the first day of the 
meeting comes round, the picturesque 
and quaint little town of Totnes is 
very much alive. Its narrow streets 
are crowded with merry faces—a few, 
perhaps, suggest alcoholic mirth- bells 
are ringing, bunting flying, conjurers, 
jugglers, niggers, wherever you turn; 
finally, Albert Daimont, ina new hat 
minus a brim, more than convinces 
us of the fact—Totnes Races are on 
to-day. Albert Daimont is the bess 
dressed man in Devon, and is to be 
found at all sporting gatherings in the 

West Country. The races held here 

are so unique, from the almost incredible nature of the obstacles 

over which they are run, that a full description of the course 
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must be given. ; 
No sooner has the flag dropped than the riders find 
themselves struggling single file under a low, shaky railway 
bridge; no sooner under the bridge than into the water, the 
River Dart, but here very shallow. Climbing up its steep 





Copyright OVER THE RIVER. 


A SENSATIONAL 
ESPITE the advent in these latter days of leviathan stakes, such as the 
Jockey Club and the Eclipse, with their tens of thousands of added 
money, our two great autumn handicaps—the Cesarewitch and the 
Cambridgeshire, worth comparatively little in stake money—still hold their own 
with the general public as well as with the racing world. And justly so, for few 
other events in the Aacing Ca/endar bring to the post such large and good class 
fields, or excite so much previous speculation, or, as a rule, produce such well- 
contested and close finishes. 

As the last of the big handicaps of the year, the Cambridgeshire is a special 
favourite with most racegoers, and its annals are full of interest to every lover of 
the Turf. Therefore in this, the Houghton week, it may not be out of place 
to give an account of the Cambridgeshire of 1863, which, for several reasons, was 
one of the most remarkable contests in the records of the race, and of which I 
was an interested and delighted spectator. 

I had accepted an invitation from an old racing friend to stop with him for 
the week at his little cottage in the outskirts of Newmarket, and when we turned 
out after breakfast on Tuesday morning, on arriving at the Heath we found an 
old enemy, the fog, in full possession. On the day before, Monday, several races 
had to be postponed on the same account, with the result that the Cambridge- 
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banks and hardly in their stride, they find themselves face to 
face with the real solid ** Devonshire bank.” No sooner over than 
a sharp turn to the left, down a short dip, and again to the right, 
over another bank, and then up the hill. On reaching the top, 
take a pull, you say; not a bit of it—forward away, another 
bank to the right, and yet more hill. Here they are lost sight 
of for a minute as they pass behind a house, only to reappear 
on the top of the hill wending their 
way toareal high bank with a steep 
drop on the landing side. Here the 
journey for home commences in real 
earnest. Down the hill they come, 
yet another bank, through a gateway, 
and round sharp to the left into a lane, 
down which they go for about rooyds., 
where it is, indeed, a case of ‘‘’ammer, 
"ammer, ’ammer .on the ’ard ‘igh 
road.” 

From the lane they turn at right 
angles, and plunge into the River 
Dart once more; but in this part of the 
river it is more than knee deep, as can 
well be judged from our second illus- 
tration. Plunging, spurring, splashing, 
no wonder if also swearing. For this 
year the holes in the part of the river 
where they crossed were not properly 
filled, and two or more horses went 
headlong, amongst others the mount 
of a well-known gentleman rider, who 
was to be seen wading about, looking 
rather like a drowned rat, seeking for 
his whip and pitifully exclaiming, “A 
bob for any boy who will find my 
whip.” Once out of the river, into the 
straight at last they get, and the final 
effort for home commences. For those 
who have not seen this sporting little 
meeting a treat is still in store. 

“ COUNTRY LIFE.” SPECTATOI. 


CAM BRIDGESHIRE. 


shire day’s programme amounted to a round dozen of races, all to be got through 
during the limited daylight of an autumn day. This unprecedented state of 
affairs necessitated a very early beginning, so the stewards set the time for the 
first race at 10.55. Fortunately, as the hour drew near for the hoisting of the 
numbers of the runners for the opening event, the fog cleared off as the sun 
gained power, with the gratifying result of one of those beautiful autumnal days 
with which our fickle climate now and then favours us. 

With so early a start there was no time for anything to be done at the 
‘** Rooms,” and speculation was perforce deferred until the ring was reached. 

On entering the magic circle of Babeldom, we found that the favourites, 
Limosina (4yrs., 7st. 3lb.) and Catch ’em Alive (4yrs., 7st.), had both passed a 
good night, and were as steady as a rock, 5 to 2 being eagérly taken about Lord 
Stamford’s mare—whose good second to Lioness in the Cesarewitch naturally 
made her a hot favourite—while 9 to 2 was the best offer against William Day’s 
horse. Of the others, Mr. Naylor’s good horse Carnival (3yrs., 8st. 8lb.) and 
Mr. Ten Broeck’s Summerside (3yrs., 5st. 9lb.) were the most in demand. 

When Sir Frederick Johnstone’s Johnny Armstrong—the trial horse of 
Catch ’em Alive—in the Plate over the Rowley Mile, cantered home in front of 
Caller Ou, Croagh Patrick, and other well-known horses, the confidence of the 
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Woodyeates division knew no bounds, and the offers of the bookmakers against 
their champion grew smaller and smaller as the hour for the decision of the big 
race drew near. ‘Caller Ou at 6st. rolb,—that represents my horse’s chance,” 
said Williava Day ; and all, eager to be on the ‘‘good thing,” rushed about 
frantically trying to get an offer from the layers, whose one answer was, ‘‘ Full. 
Can’t lay.” 

The big race was set for two o’clock, and fifty-four horses were coloured on 
the card, whilst the actual field numbered forty, which has only been exceeded 
on three occasions, viz., the Stewards’ Cup at .Goodwood won by Croagh 
Patrick in 1861, when forty-five started ; Joe Miller’s Chester Cup in 1852, 
when forty-three ran ; and Bathilde’s Cambridgeshire in 1862, when forty-three 
went to the post. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, with Prince Christian of Denmark 
and the Duke of Cambridge and the rest of the Royal party, arrived in time to 
witness the victory of Johnny Armstrong, and to congratulate Sir Frederick 
Johnstone on his success, and then there was a general rush to secure the best 
positions to view the coming race. 

The competitors were now being saddled all over the place, and, consequently, 
spectators who had taken up a position at that favourite spot, ‘‘ the cords,” had 
but little opportunity of taking stock of their special fancies, save and except of 
those horses which were ‘* put to rights” at the top stables, and of whom they 
caught a transitory glimpse as they cantered down the course on their way to the 
Starting-post. 

When the immense tield came under the orders of the starter, the sight was 
one never to be forgotten, and the excitement was correspondingly great. 

The latest feature in the betting was the backing of Merry Hart by Lord 
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Westmorland to win a large stake at outside prices, and the heavy support 
given by the American division to Mr. Ten Broeck’s Summerside, for whom the 
crack light-weight of the period, Jimmy Grimshaw, had been secured, regardless 
of expense. 

As might have been expected with such an unwieldy field, there were 
numberless false starts, in which, of course, the jockeys of the favourites were 
the principal offenders, their orders being to get off well, at all hazards, and at 
any price, and it was only after three-quarters of an hour had been wasted that 
the flag fell. There was a sigh of relief from the excited spectators when the 
huge field were despatched on their momentous journey by Mr. McGeorge, but 
great was the consternation of the Woodyeates division when it was plainly 
seen that Catch ’em Alive had got considerably the worst of the start, and their 
hopes went down to zero. But little Sammy Adams, luckily, was equal to the 
occasion, and he patiently and gradually made up his leeway, without bustling 
his horse too much, so that by the time half the distance was covered, he had 
succeeded in getting on terms with the leaders, and the backers of his mount 
once more began to hope for the best. 

Two distances from home, the only ones left with a chance of winning 
were Merry Hart, who was leading in the centre of the course, with Summer- 
side and Julict in close attendance on the left, whilst on the upper ground were 
Catch ’em Alive and Carnival going strong and well. 

A few strides. further and Carnival looked all over a winner, when 
suddenly he was observed to falter, as if he had broken down. 

The issue was now left to the four placed, the two outsiders apparently 
having the best of it until halfway up ‘the cords,” when one of the most 
desperate finishes ever seen ensued, 

Ifad Jimmy Grimshaw shown a 
little more patience he might have 
won, but what he lacked Sammy 
Adams possessed, and, nursing Catch 
’em Alive with all the skill of a 
veteran, he called upon: his horse at 
the critical moment, in the most deter- 
mined manner, landing the Woodyeates 
champion the winner by a short head 
in the last three strides. Ahead between 
Merry Hart and Summerside, with 
Juliet only a neck behind, fourth. 

So close was the final struggle 
that all were in doubt as to the issue 
until No. 4 was hoisted. 

While the success of Catch ’em 
Alive was received with tremendous 
cheering by the public at large, the 
dead silence of the ring told its own tale. 

The scene that followed almost 
beggars description. he small enclo- 
sure round the weighing stand was so 
densely thronged that the horses could 
scarcely force their way to the door of 
the room, and it came like a ‘* bolt 
from the blue” when Sam Adams took 
his seat in the scales and it was found 
that he could not draw the weight. 

There was consternation on all the 
countenances of the assembled crowd. 

The bridle—a new double-reined 
curb—was brought in, but even that 
failed to turn the beam, whereupon 
William Day suggested that the whip— 
which had been dropped just outside, 
according to the boy, but was lost in 
the race, according to others—should 
Copyright—“'C.L." be given to him, and a silver-mounted 
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one was handed to Adams, to which 
Lord Westmorland—who had now 
arrived—objected, but on the boy most 
solemnly asserting that it was the same 
he carried in the race, his Lordship 
withdrew his objection. The silver- 
mounted whip, however, proved insuffi- 
cient, whereupon Mr. Manning sent 
for the stewards and Mr. Weatherby, 
on whose arrival the room was cleared 
of all except those connected with the 
two horses and the jockeys waiting 
to be weighed in. Another trial was 
then made, but with the same result, 
though it evidently required but little 
to turn the beam. 

Mr. Manning declined to pass the 
boy, whereupon Adams left the scales, 
and the vacant seat was immediately 
occupied by Morris, the rider of Merry 
Hart, who was pronounced ‘all 
right.” Lord Westmorland, who stood 
to win £36,000 on his outsider, joy- 
fully exclaimed, ‘I get the race,” and 
immediately left the room. 

On the news reaching the ring, 
their exultation knew no bounds. But 
their joy was of short duration when 
it became known that Grimshaw, who 
rode Summerside, also could not draw 
the proper weight. 

Lord Westmorland and William 
Day were called back, and a minute 
examination of the scales was then 
made, for it was evident that there 
was a screw loose somewhere. Photo. by W. A, Rouch. 

It was first found that the scales : 

did not balance properly, and, on further 

inspection, four pieces of lead, weighing over a pound and a-half, were dis- 
covered attached to the bottom by tin tacks. The pieces of lead were taken 
possession of by Lord Coventry, and the sensation created when the finding of 
the added lead was made known may easily be imagined. 

Lord Westmorland still persisted in claiming the race, and his jockey, 
Morris, voluntarily remarked that he would not get into the scale again, as 
Mr. Manning had already passed him. But the stewards, knowing the minute- 
ness and care with which Mr. Manning had weighed Catch ’em Alive’s jockey in 
the first instance, were unanimously satisfied that he had carried the proper 
weight, and the race was accordingly awarded to him. Mr. Manning imme- 
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diately made the result public, and it was received with tremendous cheering and 
enthusiasm by the anxious multitudes, who had been waiting for the official decision. 

To make the weighing difficulty clear to our readers, they must know that, 
for the convenience of the jockeys in large fields, there was a ‘* weighing-out” 
room at the lower stand, but the ‘‘ weighing-in” room was at the top stand. 

Sam Adams had weighed out all right at the lower stand, but on ‘‘ weighing- 
in” at the top stand had failed to pass, the scales -having been tampered with. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the culprit was Morris, the rider of Merry Hart. 

It appears that he found himself on the morning of the race 2lb. overweight, 
and, afraid of being taken off his mount were this discovered, he kept his secret 
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to himself, and before the jockeys 
weighed out for the big race went to 
Mr. Manning’s assistant and obtained 
from him the key of the weighing-room 
at the top stand, under the pretence 
that he had left his saddle there and 
wanted it, as he was going to ride in 
one of the minor races previous to the 
Cambridgeshire. He got the key, and 
made use of the opportunity to affix 
the pieces of lead to the bottom of the 
scales, making sure by this means of 
drawing, apparently, the proper weight 
in case his mount won. 

Notwithstanding the decision of 
the stewards, Lord Westmorland pro- 
tested against it, saying ‘‘they had 
once given him the race,” and the 
bookmakers refused to settle until the 
following notice was posted in the 
‘* Rooms” on Thursday morning, con- 
firming the original award :— 

‘* We, the three Stewards of the 
Jockey Club, in conjunction with the 
Keeper of the Match Book, having 
been requested by the Clerk of the 
Scales to ascertain and determine 
whether the jockey who rode Catch 
’em Alive carried his right weight for 
the Cambridgeshire, are unanimously 
of opinion that he did carry it. We, the 
Stewards, therefore formally and finally 
declare that Catch ’em Alive is the 
Winner of the Cambridgeshire Stakes. 

** (Signed) ‘* CovENTRY. 

RTs Ja IkOUS: 
“©C, ALEXANDER.” 

Thus ended one of the most 
sensational Cambridgeshires on record, 
the mystery of the ‘* weighted scales ” 
having been happily solved in time to 
enable William Day and Catch ’em 
Alive to enjoy the fruits and honoursofa 
well-earned victory. BLUE Gown. 
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THE MIDDLE PARK PLATE; CIM!ING DOWN TO THE START. 
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week, which include Street Singer, and the very useftil two year old 


A MONG our illustrations of the Newmarket Sales in the Second October 


Sarratt, is a portrait of the famous mare Self Sacrifice, a three year oid 
in Isinglass’s year. She was a real good performer in her class, which, it may 


be noted, was very near the first one. 


It is a somewhat curious coincidence 


that the date fixed for her to come under Mr. Tattersall’s hammer should have 
been the day of the Cesarewitch, for a rather unpleasant business connected with 
her withdrawal from that event in 1893 is, perhaps, in some minds the best 


remembered feature of her career. 


Self Sacrifice, who is by Bread Knife from Lady Godiva, was undoubtedly 
the best mare of her year, and after her victory in the Park Hill Stakes at 
Doncaster, many excellent judges booked the Cesarewitch as little short of a 
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A BREAK AWAY. 


THE START. 


ANXIOUS TO GET AWAY. 
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certainty for her. She was the medium of some sharp competition when put up 
for auction. She was put in by Mr. T. Jay at 300 guineas, and run up between 
him, Mr. Forrest Tod, and Mr. John Robinson to 1,000 guineas, eventually 
falling to the bid of Mr. Neumann at 1,400 guineas, 


RACING 


bad train service, most probably—Gatwick 


NOTES. 


“SOR some reason or another 
was « long time in making any headway. I am glad to know, however, 


that at last the Horley venture is beginning to fulfil expectations, and 
that the meetings held there are now not only productive of good racing, but 
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good profits as well. It cannot be said 
that the Sussex fixture has ever had its 
fair share of fine weather, and the first 


‘day of its last week's meeting was 


none too promising at breakfast time. 
After that, however, things change.l 
for the better, and the afternoon’s 
sport was enjoyed in the most perfect 
weather, and under an almost summer 
sun. The result was an excellent 
attendance, and as the good going, 
which had been much improved by the 
night’s rain, ensured good fields, it 
was a most successful day all round. 
The Portland Plate winner, Kil- 
kerran, was among the runners for the 
Charlwood Handicap of five furlongs, 
carrying 8st. 1olb., and giving a year 
and glb. to Mr. Leopold de Roths- 
child’s Little Bob. These two were 
made equal favourites at 3 to I each, 
Whilst Suppliant, who had won the 
Stewards’ Handicap at Alexandra Park 
on the Saturday, was well backed at 
4to1. The two favourites finished 
first and second, Little Bob always 
having the best of Kilkerran, and 
winning by three lengths, with Sup- 
pliant beaten a length for second place. 
Mr Purefoy’s Prosset has been by no 
means a lucky colt, though he is 
undoubtedly a useful one, and his turn 
came in the Surrey Nursery Handicap, 
in which he carried the top weight 
—8st. glb.—to victory. I happen to 
know that there are several people 
anxious to buy him, and he will very 
likely have changed hands before these 
notes appear. Captain Macheil’s 
Swords, by Rathbeal out of Gipsy, 
Kilsallaghan’s dam, ran badly at 
Goodwood, but he was made a joint 
favourite with Red Hat for the Horley 
Handicap. He was, I believe, well 
backed by his connections, and comin 
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away with Red Hat from the distance, he won a good race by half a length, 
Marton, giving a lot of weight to both, being third. 

The most noticeable feature of the Newcastle Autumn Meeting, on the same 
day, was the victory of the aged Athel, by Atheling out of Ada, in the Autumn 
Handicap of a mile. The older he gets the better this speedy old gelding seems 
to stay, and his prolonged career on the turf is a good instance of the wisdom of 
only keeping as stallions horses which combine perfect breeding and undeniable 
performances. 

The second day at Gatwick was as much favoured by weather as the first 
day had been. Proceedings opened with the Montefiore Plate, of a mile, for 
which Swords, who had both lost the maiden allowance and incurred a penalty 
by his previous day’s victory, ran a dead heat with Tintagel, from whom he was 
receiving only 2lb. for the year between them. Eleven good handicap 
performers turned out for the event of the meeting, the Gatwick Handicap of 
1,000 sovs. Of these, Carlton Grange, who looked none the worse for his 
Cesarewitch exertions, was made favourite, in spite of his gst. Nunsuch, who 
had been talked of as a likely outsider for the Cambridgeshire, was also well 
backed ; Greenlawn, carrying gst. 5lb., had friends at 5 to 1; andthe Waler 
Acmena, with 8st. 13lb., was backed at 100 to 12. Nothing looked so well in 
the paddock as Lord William Beresford’s representative, who had lately joined 
R. Marsh’s all-conquering stable, and in the race she looked better still, as, carrying 
her colours to the fore a quarter of a mile from home, she stalled off all oppo- 
sition, and won easily by a couple of lengths from Son o’ Mine and Up Guards, 
though the two heavy weights, Greenlawn and Carlton Grange, were probably 
second and third best. 

Of the three days’ racing which wound up the week at Sandown Park, 
the first only was of much interest or importance. The Sandown Foal Stakes for 
three year olds, and the Great Sapling Plate for two year olds., were the chief 
events. Not that the first of these, which was run over the Eclipse Stakes course, 
could be called in the least exciting, seeing that it was an absolute certainty that 
Galtee More would win, and almost equally certain that Cortegar would be 
second, and Unseen third. This was exactly how they finished, though what 
Galtee More had in hand it would be impossible to say. He is always a tem- 
perate, not to say a lazy, horse, and never exerts himself unnecessarily, but he 
had his race safely won everywhere, and he rolled home with any amount to spare. 

A very interesting affair was the Great Sapling Plate, which was won by 
Prince Soltykoffs Ninus, by Sheen out of Nina, and, therefore, own brother to 
The Nipper. He had been well galloped at home, and started favourite at 
5 to 4. He jumped off in front, began very quickly, was always in the front 
rank, and, served by his pull in the weights, got home a length in front of 
Nun Nicer, with Sheet Anchor third. Sir J. B. Maple’s filly ran right well 
under her gst. 71b., and she and the winner came right away from their field a 
long way from home. Instead of forcing the pace and cutting each other’s 
throats, as they did at Newmarket, Disraeli and Orzil played a waiting game, 
but the latter had hardly got over his Middle Park Plate gruelling, was coughing, 
and never looked dangerous, whilst Disraeli, who got terribly knocked about, and 
finished fourth, was unlucky not to get a place. It is doubtful if this form was 
anything very grand, as neither Orzil nor Disraeli were at their best, though 
Ninus certainly gave usa very finished performance, and if Nun Nicer’s form with 
Cap Martin was right, which I very much doubt, he must certainly be a good 
colt. I am inclined to think that Orzil has had enough of it, for this year at any 
rate, but Disraeli, I think, will do better some day than he has done yet. 

October is all very well for shooting or cubbing, but it is certainly too early 
for chasing. Jumpers cannot be schooled when the ground is hard, neither is 
September a favourable month for training a horse whose body has grown heavy 
and his legs soft from a summer’s idleness. For some unintelligible reason, 
the Sandown Park Executive is not allowed to have a third day’s flat racing in 
its October Meeting’s programme, and so it has to fill up the gap with a day 
under National Hunt Rules. This was brought off on Saturday last, and was 
about as dull and uninteresting an affair as could well be imagined. The pro- 
gramme was attractive enough, fields were large throughout the afternoon, and 
it was not the Sandown authorities’ fault that most of the runners were as fat as 
bullocks, and that not the slightest importance need be attached to the results. 

Mistress Prue, who had won at Nottingham on the first day of the week, 
and was probably a lot fitter than the rest of the competitors, took the Selling 
Handicap Hurdle Race, and was subsequently sold to Mr. Singer for 165 guineas— 
five guineas more than she made at Nottingham. She is by the defunct Prism, 
and she won very easily, but I doubt if she will ever soar above selling plate form. 
Nepcote started favourite for the Handicap Steeplechase, and was always 
running well, under pressure, but he was not half fit, jumped anything but well, 
and had nothing to do with the finish. Crystal Palace did no better, and is 
probably not nearly ready ye!, and Mum, who was beaten at Nottingham, made 
all the running, and won by a neck. The Handicap Hurdle Race brought out 
some useful hurdlers in Anchovy, President, Fossicker, and Melton Prior. 
There was only one of the lot fit to run, and that was Knife Boy, who went to 
the front at the six-furlong post, and won by three lengths from Anchovy and 
President, who both ran well to the last hurdle. Outpost. 


PURCHASING HUNTERS. 

F the many little difficulties that beset the path of the latter-day fox- 
hunter, perhaps the one that causes him the most trouble is the pur- 
chasing of horses to be used in pursuance of his sport ; for few men 

can lay claim to being good judges of hunters, whilst undoubted experts are often 
deceived by the wily dealer. 

Perhaps the most important qualification of a hunter is that he should have 
a good heart, and be of high courage; for, however ill-shapen a horse may be, 
as long as he is really game, a determined man can always see a great deal of 
sport on his back, although he may not have a comfortable or very safe convey- 
ance. But, at the same time, if one is possessed of good nerves and a strong 
seat, a mount of the sort I have named would be far more preferable than one of 
those good-looking chicken-hearted horses which shut up like a concertina when 
called upon, and as likely as not in the middle of a good gallop. _ Unless one 
has personally ridden a horse to hounds through a good run, it is next to impos- 
sible to form any conception of what sort of stuff he is made ; and this forms the 
greatest difficulty in the buying of hunters. 

There are three well-recognised channels through which hunters can be 
bought—namely, from dealers, from farmers, and by auction. Which of these 
three ways one adopts must greatly depend on one’s self, for a first-class judge can 
afford to buy his horses under the hammer. Again, a good horseman can buy 
directly from the farmer, for, though he will nnd that the horses he procures in 
this way are not made hunters, yet he will be soon able to finish their education 
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himself. The safes! way to buy is, undoubtedly, to go toa reliable dealer and 
place one’s self in his hands, for, even for the sake of his reputation, he will 
probably treat you fairly, although one must expect to pay a little higher for 
buying hunters in this way than through either of the other two sources which I 
have mentioned above. 

The price for which a good hunter may be procured varies tremendously 
with the weight of the rider, for where a rost. man could get nicely mounted for 
£60, it would take more than double that sum to find a satisfactory hunter for 
a man of 14st., for really good weight-carrying hunters are very aifficult to find. 
There are plenty of horses to be bought which are called weight-carriers, but 
many of them could not carry their own weight to hounds if they were sent along 
at any pace. A big, strong, coarsely-bred horse will, no doubt, carry a heavy 
man with greater ease than a light blood horse as long as he is not allowed to 
go out of a canter, but when it comes to a fast forty minutes in a stiff country, 
the coarser bred horse must be forced beyond his pace, with the result that he 
soon gets blown, and at the next awkward fence the chances are that he will 
come down with a crash. Now, if a blood horse was carrying the same amount 
of weight he would be only cantering when his coarser companion was galloping, 
and in this way he would live to the end of the run. I do not say for a minute 
that a weedy thoroughbred is going to carry a 14st. man satisfactorily to hounds, 
but what I maintain is, that a horse to carry a big weight at a fast pace across 
country must be very well bred, otherwise he cannot stand the strain. It isa 
true saying that a thoroughbred is always bigger than he looks ; and they appear 
to be made of different material to half-bred horses, for the former seem to be 
composed, as it were, of steel, the latter of iron. 

The sort of horse one selects must, of course, depend to a very great extent 
on the country one intends to hunt in; in fact, in some countries two different 
stamps of horses are requisite. Take, for instance, the Southdown Hunt. Half of 
their country is on the Downs, the other half in the Weald. On the hills 
there are no fences, and one might hunt there for a lifetime without ever having 
occasion to jump the smallest place. There is, however, a lot of grass on the 
Downs, and hounds run very fast over them at times ; moreover, these hills are 
very steep, especially on the northern slopes, where it is often impossible to ride 
down them. In selecting a horse to carry one over the Downs, his jumping 
qualifications may be considered of secondary importance, but blood and staying 
powers are essential, otherwise he will never get up and down the hills. Pace is 
also a sine gua non. Now, the sort of horse I should select for this work would 
be a compact blood horse with good shoulders, for, unless he is well made in 
front, he will be far from a safe mount to ride down the steeper slopes of the 
Downs. In the Weald country a clever jumper is necessary, for the fences are 
o‘ten very trappy, and the country for the most part is cramped. A horse that 
does not object to heavy going is also essential, for there is a lot of clay in the 
Weald, and after a wet season the land becomes very heavy ; therefore, I should 
select a horse not too long in the pasterns. A hunter for this country need not 
be quite so fast as one for the hills, but he must be as clever as acat, and a 
stone or two above one’s weight, and I should be inclined to advise a more 
lengthy steed for this work. The difficulty, however, lies in the fact that foxes, 
if found within a few miles of the hills, invariably leave the low country and seek 
shelter in those splendid gorse covers which are situated on the Downs. _ In this 
way one may often find one’s self in the course of the afternoon 600ft. above the 
sea level, on a horse that scarcely seems to appreciate the exhilarating air, and 
which appeared to be much more at home in the morning, when hounds were 
running over the heavier ground in the Weald, which we can now see stretching 
away at our feet to the distant Surrey Hills. 

A plough country has one advantage for those who cannot afford to give 
long prices for their horses, for, as hounds do not go so fast as they do over grass, 
a less expensive horse is required. Ia Leicestershire, for instance, if one wishes 
to be in the first flight, one must not study the price paid for one’s hunters. In 
the Shires men are mounted on the finest hunters that money can buy, and 
there being so much grass, hounds go at a terrific pace, and the big ox fences 
take a lot of doing, consequently one stands but a poor chance on second-rate 
cattle. Now, ina country where much sheep breeding goes on, the fences are 
always smaller than in a neighbourhood where many bullocks are bred, for, in 
order to save expense, a farmer, naturally enough, puts up fences only sufficiently 
strong to keep the stock which he has in his fields from straying. Sheep are 
also found more generally in plough countries where roots are able to be grown, 
for their maintenance in winter. So we see that a rich grass country where 
bullocks are fattened must be more strongly fenced than a country where sheep 
form the principal stock ; consequently the size of the fences depends upon the 
nature of the animals they are meant to keep within bounds. In the great 
shecp-breeding districts of the Wolds of Lincolnshire the fences are of the smallest 
description possible, except around the few grass fields that are generally to be 
found in the valleys. On these Wolds a man might see a lot of sport on a horse 
that he would not get very far on in Leicestershire, for only on a very few 
occasions during the season does the plough carry a really good scent, and 
therefore hounds are not able to run the pace that they could over grass. 

If a man with little knowledge of horses wishes to purchase a hunter at a 
moderate price, say one worth £70 or £80, and wislies, as it were, to insure 
not being taken in, he can do no better than to go to a job-master of repute 
who also sells horses, and then hire a mount, with the option of buying it, 
should it turn out satisfactorily. In this way he can find out within a litde 
what he is buying, and if, at the same time, he has a competent veterinary 
surgeon to examine his would-be hunter, he cannot go very far wrong. In this 
way, of course, he will have to pay full value for his horse, and it is scarcely to 
be recommended to one who wishes to procure a really valuable animal, but for 
one who desires to get hold of a good useful sort to hunt in the average 
provincial country, no better way can be found, if one wishes to buy a horse and 
run as little risk as possible of it turning out a failure. HELI0s. 





THE KENNEL CLUB SHOW. 


“Te the forty-second show of the Kennel Club, recently held in the 
Crystal Palace, was the most successful exhibition of dogs ever held is 
universally admitted. Mr, Rawdon B. Lee, of the /%e/d, who is not 

given to going into raptures over anything, unless’ it be a fine trial on the moors 

or a. good fishing story, admits that the show was certainly the best ever held in 
the history of the club. And'this opinion is shared by every authority who, since 
the show, has had' occasion’ to write about it. But what work it-entailed! For 

months past the able permanent staff of the promoting: body, headed~ by Mr. W. 

W. Aspinall, have’ had a busy time, and’ but few off days have been had since 

the schedules were issued. Mr. Aspinall is, by the way, a doggy man, and early 

visitors to the show might have seen him, caialogue in hand; going the rouni of 
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the Scottish Terrier benches, his favourites being found here. What he thought 
of the entry we know not, but it was one of the most unrepresentative in the 
show, the Northern entry being very poor. ¢ Neither Mr. J. N. Reynard, owner 
of that grand Terrier, Champion Revival, or Mr. A. K. Crichton sent entries, 
consequently English exhibitors of the ‘‘ die-hard ” had matters almost their own 
way. Mr. H. J. Ludlow had quite a field day, Champion Kilmarn and his 
kennel mates, among the best of which was Thursa, a daughter of old Champion 
Kildee and Tibbie Shiels, winning a rare lot of prizes. This section was, how- 
ever, a disappointment to a very large number of ardent admirers of the breed 
this side the Border. 

The entry was, it ought to be mentioned, a record, close on 1,500 dogs, 
representing an aggregate entry of 2,452, being benched. The largest sections 
were Collies, Fox-terriers, Spaniels, Bulldogs, and Dachshunds, and the judging 
of each of these attracted very great attention throughout the opening day. As 
a matter of fact, the attendance was abnormally large, and towards evening the 
long avenues between the benches became quite blocked; and the wisdom of the 
committee in so rearranging the judging rings that the rows of benches were 
continuous, was very apparent. The special enclosure erected for the accommo- 
dation of the Jackson-Harmsworth Polar Expedition dogs was between the 
outside line of benches and the large rings pitched where bicycle polo had lately 
been played, consequently they were overlooked by many visitors unable to put 
in an appearance while judging was in progress the first day. They certainly 
formed a most interesting feature of the show, and to Mr. Edgar Farman—who 
obtained the loan of the animals from Mr. Jackson—the thanks of the kennel 
world are due. Only four of the original pack survived the ordeal of the 
expedition—Smike, now owned by Mr. Farman, Bismarck, Rags, and Nelson— 
the remainder having been bred by Mr. Jackson during the three years he was 
absent in the Arctic regions. As the sledge, tent, and ski used by the explorers 
were also on view, the whole exhibit formed a most interesting section. 

Of what may be termed the big breeds, St. Bernards, Deerhounds, Blood- 
hounds, Irish Wolfhounds, Borzoi, Mastiffs, Newfoundlands, and Great Danes, 
far and away the most representative classes were those set apart for Blood- 
hounds. Here, it was generally admitted, was benched one of the best young 
hounds ever brought out by Mr. Edwin Brough. This was Babbo, a well- 
grown, handsome dog, full of quality, some eighteen months old. With ease he 
won the dog championship, the Rollo challenge shield, and the Association of 
Bloodhound Breeders’ trophy, offered for the best of the variety in the show. 
Mr. Brough has most assuredly acquired the knack of breeding Bloodhounds, 
and, according to present appearances, it will be some time before he is deposed 
from his present position. Mr. Courtenay Hodson, Mr. Croxton Smith, Dr. 
Turner, and Mrs. T. S. Heydon, all had good hounds benched, but not one 
could approach those of the Scarborough breeder in general type. St. Bernards, 
always a favourite variety, were a failure, Hapstead Primus, a Western-bred dog, 
now owned by Mr. J. Royle, of Manchester, standing quite clear of all the 
remainder. He has improved in a most marked degree since he changed 
kennels, and the way he disposed of Handsworth Donny, and Duke of Surrey— 
for whom £600 was refused at the Ladies’ Kennel Association Show—stamped 
him as the best of the variety in’ the country. Mrs. Jones’s handsome young 
dog, for whom such a brilliant future was predicted not six months ago, looked 
quite a commoner by the side of Primus, who very easily picked up a champion- 
ship. A similar honour in bitches was secured by the Rev. R. T. Thornton, 
the old Kentish cricketer, Isobel, his exhibit, having a lovely head and almost 
perfect body, although, just at present, she is not in good coat. 

The sporting section would not be done justice to in an article double the 
length of the present one, for even in the best days of Birmingham no such 
collection was ever got together. It is indeed most gratifying to note that the 
efforts of such good sportsmen as Major Moreton Thomas, Sir Humphrey de 
Trafford, Mr. J. Le Bulled, Mr. F. C. Lowe, Mr. G. Potter, Mr. H. M. 
Wilson, Mr. Elias Bishop, and Dr. R. O’Callaghan to raise the standard of 
dogs used in ficld sports have met with such great success. It was, however, 
to be regretted that Mr. Robert Chapman, of Glenboig, did not see fit to enter 
any dogs from his famous kennel, otherwise almost every high-class sporting 
dog in the country would have been benched. Pointers and Setters were 
particularly good, and here one of the most popular wins was that of the Gordon, 
Duke of Edgworth, bred by his exhibitor, Mr. F. C. Hignett. It was a proud 
moment for the Lancastrian when he was handed his championship card. A 
more than useful sort of the same variety is Mrs. Panmure Gordon’s Repeater, 
winner of the bitch championship. This was, indeed, the best animal benched 
by the wife of the popular president of the Scottish Kennel Club. Greyhounds 
showed no improvement, the only notable feature in the section being the 
championship win of Mr. J. J. Holgate’s Southborough Reality, a dog that is 
only just getting into condition, and who will yet fully vindicate the high 
opinion formed of him at the time of purchase at a big price. He is quite of 
the coursing stamp, asalso are Heterodox and The Chorus Girl, benched by Mrs. 
Downes, of Canterbury. Retrievers and Spaniels were big sections, but in no 
class was there anything new. 

Collies were full of interest, partly because Eclipse, as represented by 
Mr. A. H. Megson’s Ormskirk Emerald—a dog that cost £1,500—was not 
benched, and also on account of the first appearance in the South of several 
puppies popularly rumoured to be of exceptional merit. Like many another 
pot, this one brimmed over, and with the veteran, Southport Perfection, in fair 
form, this notorious Collie won one more championship and the challenge trophy 
of the Collie Club, valued at 60 guineas. The best bitch was Mr. W. 
Wilson’s Barcelona, but this exceedingly handsome Collie was hardly pressed by 
Mrs. Panmure Gordon’s Old Hall Queen, one of the best conditioned exhibits in 
the show. All round, the section was a most even one, and it is some time 
since a judge experienced so great a difficulty in making the awards in Collie 
classes. The Rev. Hans F. Hamilton, of Woodmansterne, Epsom, had a superb 
team benched, and it is to be hoped that the veteran will reconsider his deter- 
mination to retire He can ill be spared. Beagles are certainly improving ; 
the entry was wonderfully good, Mr. Harding Cox being well supported. All 
his awards, however, did not find favour with the cognoscenti. Bassets and 
Poodles were only fair; whilst Dalmatians were quite a failure, only some half- 
dozen dogs being benched, and of these Coming Ringmaster, lately illustrated 
in Country LIFE, was a long way the best. Bulldogs were numerous and very 
well judged, but here again no new star of particular brilliancy was brought out. 

Representative and important, indeed, was the Terrier section, a real good 
show in itself—a fact proving the proposed revival of the one-time popular 
London Terrier Show a wise step on the part of those interested. Fox-terriers, 
for instance, were represented by over 200 smart little tykes, and not half a 
score of weedy ones amongst them. Never were so many high-class Terriers 
benched at this show—a fine tribute to the judge, Mr. Francis Redmond, himself 
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owner. of one of the strongest kennels in the South. Messrs. Vicary, Tinné, 
Raper, Phillipson, J. A. Doyle, E. Clyde Lewis, Dyer-Bennett, and a host of 
other breeders, whose names are as household words in doggy circles the world 
over, were all represented, but the looked-for debutant to beat the old cracks 
failed to appear, and all the premier awards went to well-tried dogs. 
Cholmondeley Briar headed the Airedale section—not at alla good one consider- 
ing how the variety has been popularised of late—whilst Welsh, Skyes, Dandie 
Dinmonts, Irish, and Bedlingtons, presented no particular feature. Great 
consternation ruled in the Dachshund camp when it became known that Hotspur, 
a dog owned by Mr. P. Hayward, had beaten Champion Wiseacre, an old 
favourite of readers of CouNTRY LIFE. The latter was harshly treated, his 
victor not possessing the weasel character of body so typical of the German 
badger dog. As regards the smaller dogs, including most of the Toys, the fact 
that the exhibitors insisted on gaily bedecking the pens—one poor little brute 
reclining in a bower of chrysanthemums—and hovering round for hours together, 
made it impossible to get a view of the dogs. The sooner action is taken in this 
matter the better. 

It was quite impossible to get anywhere near many of the Toy pens at the 
Palace. Some of the exhibitors must have spent the greater part of three days by 
the pens of their pets. No wonder this section invariably receives scant notice 
at the hands of show reportcrs. BIRKDALE, 


es ™ ry. ™= 
LITERARY NOTES. 

R. KIPLING’S name is connected with both of the literary events of 
| V the past week ; that is to say, his ‘‘ Captains Courageous” has seen the 
light, and he has contributed a stirring poem to the first number of 
Literature. Book and poem alike are inspired by the strong fresh breath of the 
sca. Of the book let me write, by way of preliminary to that which must be 
suid hereafter, that it is one of the most wholesome, robust, high-spirited, and 
finished pieces of work that has ever come out of the brain of that vivid and versatile 
writer. It is in immense demand at the libraries and at the booksellers. As 
for Literature, the reception which it met on Saturday, combined with the plain 
and sober merits of its first number, clearly show that it has come to stay. 
The single error of judgment in it was the inclusion of a spiteful article by 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, an article imputing to honest editors and honest critics a 
mean spirit which is practically unknown amongst them. Mr. Birrell, with all 
his affectation of superiority, should remember that he lives in a glass house. 
There are not many, even of the most miscellaneous reviewers, who have com- 

mitted so many and such serious blunders as he did in his ‘‘ Browning.” 

A second instalment of Sir Mountstuart Grant Dufl’s ‘‘Diaries” is pro- 
mised before Christmas, and the numerous readers of the first instalment will 
look forward to an interesting feast of—what shall I say ?—important gossip. 
The diarist’s house has for many a long year been the rendezvous of the leaders 
of thought and literature and politics in England and, sometimes, in France. 
His stories are always well told, and the period covered by the forthcoming 
publication (1873 to 1881) is so recent that every anecdote will have the special 
value which belongs to freshness. 

To ‘Paul Mercer,” by the Rev. James Adderley, which is published this 
week, I look forward with a great deal of eager anticipation. Oddly enough, the 
reading of his ‘* Stephen Remarx” was, so to speak, forced upon me. All the 
world was talking of it ; not to have read it condemned a man to be left out of 
many conversations. It is a book which reflects the man, a book which is 
intensely vivid and earnest, a book which sets men thinking, and will not allow 
them to forget what they have thought. Society, in particular, will be glad to 
see ‘* Paul Mercer.” The most exclusive doors will be opened to him, and he 
will probably open very widely some highly-refined eyes. 

A favourice book of mine for many years has been the ‘‘ Chinese Spy.” 
My copy, which bears date 1765, nine years before poor Goldsmith’s death, and 
boasts a fine book-plate, not mine, was picked up in a happy moment at an old 
bookstall, and contains ample proof that, ‘‘ Goldy” could not only ‘ write 
like an angel,” but also write with an infinity of shrewdness and wit in an 
assumed character. For pungency of comment, and, it must be added, for 
straight-forwardness of language, the imaginary Mandarin Cham-pi-pi is hard to 
beat. The idea has been imitated, of course, and very often, in modern times, 
and it may be that ‘‘ England through Chinese Spectacles,” by ‘* Wo Chang ” 
(the Cotton Press), is the latest-born attempt. It may, however, possibly be 
the case that one of Li Hung Chany’s retinue has really deigned to’ inform us 
how England struck his Oriental mind. 

Messrs. Newnes and Co. are well advised in bringing out Nansen’s great 
work in a cheap and popular form. The story of the Norseman’s great achieve- 
ment is not only ennobling in itself, but also written with a direct simplicity of 
style which will certainly secure the suffrages of the million. 

Books for the appearance of which we may look with interest this week are 
‘¢ The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning,” edited by F. G, Kenyon (Smith, 
Elder), and ‘‘In the Permanent Way,” by Mrs. F. A. Steele (Heinemann). 
This consists, most probably, of Indian stories, in the telling of which Mrs. 
Steele excels all others ; for certainly no writer treats with so much sympathy 
and truth of the pathetic side of Hindoo womanhood. It is quite refreshing to 
sce a new novel, “ The Three Disgraces,” promised from the pen of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. He is, indeed, a veteran in fiction, in politics, in journalism, in 
contemporary history ; and of all the parts that he has played, that of the gentle 
novelist suits him best. 


Books to order from the library :— 


‘¢Letters and Other Unpublished Writing of Walter Savage Landor.” 
Edited by Stephen Wheeler. (Bentley.) 

“¢ Under the Red Crescent,” a surgeon’s experience during the Plevna 
Campaign. Charles Ryan and John Sanders. (Murray.) 

*: Roddy Owen: A Memoir.” Mrs. Bovill and G, R. Askwith. (Murray.) 

‘* The Beetle—a Mystery!” R. Marsh. (Skeffington.) 

‘¢A Spanish Maid.” L. Quiller Couch. (Service and Paton.) 

“Ivy Kildare.” LL.B. Walford. .(Longmans.) 

“ Life of E. B. Pusey.” H. P. Liddonand others. Last vol. (Longmans ) 

“The Coldstream Guards in the Crimea.” Lieutenant-Colonel Ross, of 
Bladensburg. (Innes. ) 

‘** Baboo Jabberjee.” F. Anstey. (Dent.) 

‘‘Captains Courageous.” Rudyard Kipling. (Macmillan.) 

‘* Lochinvar.” S. R. Crockett. (Methuen.) 

<‘ Mountain, Stream, and Covert.” A. J. Shand, (Seeley.) 

LOOKER-ON, 
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22IWN TOFS. 


“The Tree of Knowledge.’ 


HE gloss and glamour of a performance at the St. 
James’s Theatre always count for much, but all the 
polish in the world could not make “‘ The Tree of Know- 

ledge’’ a really good play. Interesting, it undoubtedly is; 
successful, it very likely will be; but a good play, an artistic 
play, in the best sense of the word, it certainly is not. Mr. R. 
C. Carton could not write clumsily, or otherwise than with 
charm and refinement ; but without a central idea, a dramatic 
scheme, the prettiest of writing goes but a little way. We must 
have a dominating idea, a ceaseless growth of interest, a 
coherent plan to be worked out, otherwise the result is hazy, 
unconvincing, disappointing; and the idea, the interest, the 
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plan of the new St. James’s play, ‘‘The Tree of Knowledge,” 
are shadowy, vague, and unsatisfying. 

With any treatment less perfect than that given at the 
St. James's, Mr. Carton’s work would show itself at once in 
all its weakness; but the perfect taste of acting and mount- 
ing always in evidence at Mr. George Alexander’s theatre 
makes it more difficult to discover the real nakedness of the 
subject. Stripped of its many attractive features, but deprived 
of nothing of the main elements of the argument, the story 
centres around the absolute callousness of a really wicked woman, 
a woman without heart, sentiment, principle, or conscience, who 
leads men to their ruin, and, having exhausted their pockets, 
turns to a richer victim. Such a one is Belle—Belle—Belle 
Nothing, as far as the programme tells us. Before the play 
begins she has wrung dry the heart of Nigil Stanyon, and then 
sought elsewhere the pleasures with which he no longer could 
provide her. We find Nigil, sad, poor spirited, the steward: of 
the estate of the father of his dearest friend, Brian Hollingworth. 
It comes as a blow to him, the news that Brian is married; it 
comes as a devastating calamity that the wife of his friend is the 
woman whom once he loved. He says nothing until the time 
comes that ruin stares his friend also in the face, until the 
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woman prepares once more to make a change, and is on the 
point of deserting her husband for a dazzling young gentleman 
who offers Paris, Venice, and the rest as bait to the exceedingly 
willing fish. 

Then, in the one really stirring and dramatic scene of 
the play, Nigil comes and forbids her to go. Rendered desperate 
by her heartlessness and his love for his friend, finding all 
appeals to be vain, he takes her by the throat and, half-maddened, 
holds her back. The husband returning, she accuses Nigil of 
seeking to entice her away, telling the story of their past to give 
reality to her story. But even this comes to nothing, for, in the 
next act, Brian finds out his mistake, apologises to Nigil, who 
marries the nice girl who has loved him from the beginning, 
while Belle and her latest companion have gone away to bask 
in the usual Southern sunshine. There is no novelty in this 
theme, no striking strength in its telling; Something 
palpitating and dramatic seems always to be coming, but 
it never comes. 

Mr. Carton has the advantage of a superb interpretation ; 
so splendid that, added to the reputation of the theatre, his 
play will very probably be a far greater success than many 
more deserving.. Mr. George Alexander, as Nigil, plays 
with all the restrained passion and suppressed—but not too 
suppressed—feeling we know so well, though the character 
provides him with no opportunity for going beyond many 
things that he has done before. Miss Julia Neilson, looking 
magnificently handsome as the most unpleasant Belle, 
handles the character with a firm grip, and spares herself 
nothing in the effort to render it at least human. Miss 
Fray Davis has but little to do, and does that little ex- 
ceedingly well. Mr. Fred Terry, as Brian, Mr. Vernon, 
Mr. Esmond, Mr. H. B. Irving, who gave an exceedingly 
clever little study of a cynical young good-for-nothing, 
complete a picture the frame of which is all that is 
pleasing, but the canvas of which is not quite what we 
had hoped for. 


Dramatic Notes. 


. IARMID,” the new English opera’ by the 
Marquis. of Lorne and Mr. Hamish McCunn, 
produced at Covent Garden Theatre, last Saturday 

evening, is asuccess on its merits. It was not the glamour 

of a title that was responsible for the cheers in a shilling 
gallery, the part of the house where the public that goes to 
the Opera for the sake of the music, and not for the sake of 

being seen, is to be found—the shilling public, which is a 

real connoisseur of music, and which is never slow to 

express its disapproval, if necessary, no matter what author’s 
name may be found upon the play-bill. That ‘“ Diarmid” 
was so cheered to the echo is indisputable, chiefly, no 
doubt, for Mr. McCunn’s fine score, but also in a great 
measure for the interesting libretto; which, though too 
long, and in some respects uncraftsmanlike, is, nevertheless, 

a clever piece of writing. 

The story is placed in Scotland, in the second century, 
and the scenario and music are, consequently, wild, barbaric, 
and Celtic. The Scots are on the defence against the 
invading Norsemen. Diarmid, a Scottish hero, appeals to 
the immortals to aid his countrymen, and the immortals, 
graciously responsive, answer to his call.. But Freya, the 
goddess of love, is on the side of Diarmid’s foes, and she 
gives to him the power of winning the love of every woman 
who sees him. This, as perhaps might naturally be ex- 
pected, proves the undoing of poor Diarmid, who, after 
many adventures, dies through the treachery of King 
Fionn, whose wife, Grania, has succumbed to the charms of 
Diarmid. It is a quaint and novel story, based on old legends 
and folk stories, and introduces much that is warlike and stirring, 
and at the same time much that is curious and uncanny, 
including the ballet of hobgoblins and others of the spirit 
tribe. 

The music is delightful, and marks, so far, the high-water 
mark of the achievements of the young Scottish composer. Love 
solos and duets, martial choruses, battle songs and ballet music 
—number follows number, full of melodious airs, beautifully 
orchestrated. |The performance, nevertheless, was by no means 
strikingly good, while the mise-en-sctne was quite unworthy of 
the ambitious nature of the work. 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree has not yet decided whether the revival 
of “The Silver Key,” and the reproduction of Garrick’s one-act 
version of “The Taming of the Shrew,” ‘Katherine and 
Petruchio,” shall be followed at Her Majesty’s Theatre by his 
projected: grand revival of “Julius Caesar” or by Mr. Louis 
Napoleon Parker’s version of the successful Parisian play, ‘ Le 
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Chemineau,” in which Mr. Tree will appear as another interesting 
kind of tramp—something akin to Gringoire, but with an impor- 
tant difference. The scene of the French original has been 
changed from its French Jocale to England; Devonshire, it is 
understood, being the chosen spot. 

In any case both plays will be presented. It is curious to 
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hote how several of the younger managers are taking up the 
Shakespearean line, temporarily dropped by Sir Henry Irving, 
Who has announced at least three new plays by contemporary 
authors. Shakespeare, adequately treated, now spells success; 
although it would not be wise for actors or managers without 
that strange, undefinable, but very concrete advantage, a 
“ following,” to attempt to tread in ‘the footprints of Mr. Tree, 
Mr. Alexander, and Mr. Forbes Robertson, whose Hamlet has 
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proved so magnetic, that he will probably transfer his revival to 
the Garrick Theatre when Sir Henry Irving returns to claim his 
own house again. In any case, the legitimate drama is safe for 
some time to come. ‘ Hamlet” has every appearance of a 
continued run, “ Julius Cesar” is on the way, and Mr. George 
Alexander has promised to produce ‘ Much Ado About Nothing ” 
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in the not too distant future. With the pleasant memory of 
Miss Julia Neilson’s fascinating Rosalind, the expectation of 
seeing her as Beatrice—so like and yet so unlike—is of the most 
appetising kind, while Benedict should prove one of Mr. 
Alexander’s happiest efforts. Miss Fay Davis, who bids fair to 
take a prominent place among popular actresses, will, it is to be 
hoped, be the Hero. 

The hitherto unfortunate Shaftesbury Theatre will shortly 
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reopen under very happy auspices, for Messrs. Williamson and 
Musgrove, the great Australian managers, are not likely to 
provide a merely ephemeral programme. The new comic opera, 
‘The Scarlet Feather,” an adaptation from the French of “ La 
Petite Mariée,” is said to possess a charming musical score, and, 
what is even rarer in comic opera, an attractive story. With 
Mr. Hedmondt as principal tenor, supported by Mr. Tapley, 
whose sweet voice is pleasantly remembered, and with Mr. 
Thomas Seabrooke, an American humourist of whom report 
speaks very highly, the cast promises to be an exceptionally 
strong one. In addition to this, the mounting is to be gorgeous, 
and the costumes are described, in that feminine phrase which 
means so much, as ‘“ dreams.”’ 

The renewed vogue of French ofera-bouffe is astonishing 
‘‘ILa Perichole” is on at the Garrick, ‘‘ The Grand Duchess ”’ 
at the Savoy, ‘ La Poupée” at the Prince of Wales’s, while “‘ La 
Petite Mariée” at the Shaftesbury, and a projected revival of 
‘La Fille du Tambour Major ” elsewhere, prove how incom- 
parable the French are in this style of light entertainment. 


MUSICAL MUSINGS. 


“ROM time to time infant phenomena make their appearance in the 
] 4 = musical world = The latest instance of the kind is a child pianist, Bruno 
Steindel, a little boy seven years of age, who is giving a series of per- 
formances at concerts at the Queen’s Hall. There is something weirdly 
engrossing in the study of the bright lamp of genius shining forth in a child of 
the tender age of seven years, and though the feeling—and a strong feeling, 
withal—at first is that such infantile precocity, if only for the sake of the child 
himself, should be checked rather than encouraged, there is a certain fascination 
round the genius which compels admiration of the wonderful talents that the 
little musician displays. 
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If they have ever seen it, the picture of Handel, who, as a little boy of 
tender years, has come downstairs, barefooted, in the middle of the night, out 
of his bed to play one of his inspired harmonies, must ever recur to those who 
see and hear one of these child performers. What the good sense of the public, 
however, is inclined to rebel against is the idea that these little geniuses are 
exploited for money-making purposes, to the detriment of their present health 
and happiness, and to the injury of their future prospects. It is, therefore, 
satisfactory to learn that in the present instance the English tour of little Steindel 
is made with the sole object of raising funds for his further education. 
Personally, I own that, muchas child performers interest me with their undeniable 
talents, I do sometimes feel a guilty qualm or two as I reflect that my enjoyment 
may possibly be taken at the expense of the little ones’ happiness. And I have 
the more been brought to feel the possibility of this on the present occasion by a 
communication that a sympathetic lady correspondent has sent me. 

** Poor Bruno,” she writes, ‘how I pity him! A genius can be a genius 
all his life, but only once a child. As I look at the strained white face, the 
great, sad, dark eyes, the tired little body, I wonder if there will ever come a 
time when, surrounded by the laurels that are certain to be showered upon him, 
he will look back regretfully to his abnormal childhood, with nothing in it but 
music, music, music. At the time of his evening concert the poor little genius ought 
to have been in bed and sound asleep, tired out with healthy play. Imagine 
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the childhood that has to put up with the study of Becthoven instead of a 
whipping-top, and to take his relaxation in the fugues of Bach instead of the 
pleasures of the playground. And Schumann! How the little heart must ache 
for the unattainable little joys of youth, if Schumann speaks to him at all. But per- 
haps even a genius at that age cannot understand what these beautiful sounds really 
mean. I once saw a troupe of marvellous trained dogs at a music hall ; wonderful 
performers they were, one and all, but I could not feel amused by them—I could 
rather have wept for sorrow. Would they not rather be free to play or sleep ? 
That terrier there, had he ever known the ineffable joys of a day’s ratting? Had 
those ingenious poodles ever been free to enjoy a good race across a park? No, 
I was told. From puppyhood they had never known any other than a ‘ performing’ 
existence. A friend of mine saw little Bruno in the green-room one evening after 
his concert. My friend spoke to him of his music, his successes, his great genius, 
and other kindred topics, but to none of these observations did the child 
vouchsafe a reply. At last, in answer to some tender personal question, the boy 
lifted his vague, beautiful, sad eyes to the kind face bent over him, and on the 
breath of a deep-drawn sigh came the words, ‘ Ich bin sehr miide’ (I am so tired).” 

Not much is known in this country of American ballads of the best class. 
Of late years the plantation song has been done to death, but the choice love 
songs of America, which are many and beautiful, are comparatively unknown in 
England. When I was in America last year I was given a book of blank verse 
and lyrics, by Arlo Bates, called ‘* Told in the Gate.” These lyrics Mr. G. W. 
Chadwick has set to music. Some of the songs are charming, one especially, 
commencing ‘‘ Sweetheart, thy lips are touched with flame,” and again, another, 
*¢ Oh, let night speak of me.” These songs are only published in America and 
Leipsic; there are twelve in the set. As I feel that their acquisition 
would be a real pleasure to many English lovers of music, I shall be 
happy to obtain them for any readers of Counrry LirE who care to 
write a request to me to do so. Another American composer is Henry 
Hadley, who writes in a lighter and daintier vein, although usually on that same 
inexhaustible theme—love. He was a pupil of Chadwick. Mr. Hadley has 
sent me fourteen lovely songs, one a new setting of ‘‘ Du bist wie eine Blume.” 
How many composers that poem has inspired! Somehow one cannot help 
thinking Rubinstein’s setting quite good enough for all time. 

Of others by Hadley an ‘‘ Egyptian War Song,” ‘‘ Barter,” and ‘* Love’s 
Matins” are all exceptionally pretty. Other composers of note are Arthur 
Foote and Clayton Johns. Arthur Foote has struck a chord of inspiration, 
in the midst of many charming songs, in his new and wonderful setting of the 
words ‘* I’m wearin’ awa’, Jean.” I heard a distinguished American baritone 
who lives in England sing this last year. It was difficult to know whether I was 
most moved by the beauty of the song and the sympathetic interpretation of the 
singer or by the quaint pathos of the dear old words. K, 


‘YUE Jubilee presents of the Queen are now on view at the Imperial Institute, 
I and will remain open to the public for some time. Two-thirds of the space 
devoted to them are occupied by the addresses received by Her Majesty 
on the great occasion, and the beauty of the boxes in which they were received 
is, in many instances, very striking. The enormous equestrian portrait of the 
Prince of Wales and Duke of Connaught is the first item in the catalogue. 
At a guess it is some 18ft. square. The jewellery given by the Royal 
Family is all together in one case, and the beauty of the sapphires in the gift 
of the Hesse family will at once strike the eye. The lovely white jade 
drinking cups sent by the Emperor and Dowager Empress of China are among 
the most attractive exhibits: The wonderful needlework in the screen sent by 
the Emperor of Japan may be studied with advantage by the students of art 
needlework. The Queen has taken much interest in the arrangement and cata- 
loguing of the presents, and it is by Her Majesty’s special wish that those of her 
servants and household, and others from some humble members of the commu- 
nity, are given conspicuous positions. Mrs. Keeley sent a photograph of 
herself and Mr. Alfred Calmour having tea together. 

Society foregathered at the Grafton Gallery on the opening day, last 
Saturday, and criticised with gusto the portraits and miniatures of their friends. 
Lady Margaret Scott’s pretty face is seen in the Octagon Gallery, and not far 
from it, though numbered eighty-eight in the catalogue, is a portrait by the same 
artist, Mr. Ellis Roberts, of Miss Marie Corelli. It is an excellent likeness, 
showing with fidelity the turquoise blue eyes, delicate but vivid colouring, and 
sofily piled fair hair of the original. In the same room is one of Millais’ 
masterpieces, a portrait of Miss Siddall, afterwards Mrs. Rossetti. It is lent by 
Mr. James Orrock. Among the portraits by Professor Hubert Herkomer, R.A., 
is that of a lady in evening dress, rather curiously named ‘‘ Madonna,” a faithful 
presentment of General Booth, and a speaking likeness of the Hon. Cecil 
Khodes. Mr. Herman Herko:ner has been very successful with Lord Henry 
Pentinck, who is represented in shooting costume. The Hon. John Collier has 
in this exhibition a quaint picture, entitled ‘‘ Joyce and Her Grandfather.” The 
girl stands in front of the bust of the old man, and the likeness in unlikeness of 
the features forms a very interesting study. Among those who looked at the 
pictures were Lady Coleridge, very slim and girlish in black, and Lady Colin 
Campbell, in black also. 

On Traalgar Day, Graves’s Gallery in Pall Mall was a source of some 
embarrassment to the police, owing to the numerous carriages that were 
outside it, having conveyed there enthusiastic admirers of Miss Marie Corelli to 
view her portrait, by Miss Donald Smith. It represents the authoress of 
‘* Barabbas” and ‘* The Sorrows of Satan” in evening dress. The picture is 
disposed upon an easel draped with soft white muslin, and doubtless the 
personality revealed must surprise many who had formed their idea of the lady 
irom the poweriul character of her beoks. The fair hair, the blue eyes, with 
their expression of girlish ingenuousness, the ventleness of the glance, must 
astonish those who have been accustomed to tegard Miss Corelli as a truculent 
and self-assertive woman. She has done well to have her portrait exhibited. 
It is the best possible refutation of such calumnies as these. 

fhe Municipal Ball at the Mansion House proved a brilliant scene, most 
of the Mayors wearing Court dress, and all of them their chains, some of which 
are interesting specimens of antique work, such as engages the attention of the 
antiquary. Herr Wurm’s White Viennese Band did duty in the ball-room, and 
supper was served in the old. ball-room. There were 199 English Mayors, 
including thirteen Scottish Provosts,.and the Lord Mayors of Dublin and Belfast. 

Plumstead Hall, near Norwich; the seat of the Rev. C. S. Johnston, 
comprising a fine modern mansion, surrounded by about 160 acres of land, 
including a finely-timbered park, with a large lake, was recently sold by auction 
by Messrs. Osborn and Mercer, of Albemarle Street, W., at the Auction Mart 
for the sum of £14,500, to Mrs. Prioleau, of Biarritz. 
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by skating rinks. These are the only places where 

any gaiety or amusement is to be met. 1 have visited 
Hengler’s and Niagara this week, finding both of them exceeding 
cheery and exceeding chill. I never go to a _ rink without 
catching a cold in my head or rheumatism in my shoulders, yet I 
love skating so dearly that such minor drawbacks shall never 
keep me from its delights. Niagara was very amusing on 
Saturday afternoon; the tea was good, and the only really 
vexatious part of the affair was that other people skated so much 
better than I did. There were three grey frocks, and one 
delicious blue bodice of Wedgwood tone, with many silken 
hem-stitchings and little gold buttons. The elaborate lining to 
the skirt is not very conspicuous yet, but I presume it is a 
pleasure which will be revived as the season advances. Trixie 
looked charming in her new green gown, with the plain skirt 


M ONDAY: London seems a desert of dullness surrounded 





4 VELVET DRESS TRIMMED WITH’ LACE AND SABLE. 
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GATHERED VELVET TOQUE WITH NEAPOLITAN  VIOLEIDS. 


crossed from waist to hem with broad bands of black ‘braid, 
followed with narrow bands of black braid, the bodice over- 
hanging slightly in the front over the vest, showing a waistcoat of 
Royal blue miroir velvet finished round the neck with a band of 
gold galoon, above which appear two folds of white satin and a 
small kilting of white satin. She has a charming toque of blue 
velvet, with a mass of violets at one side scarcely raised at all. 
It looks odd to see a hat without any erect note—it has an 
unfinished appearance somehow; but I expect we shall get used 
to the omission of the perky feather. Trixie had a little foreign 
friend with her, in a black cloth dress trimmed with many tiny 
little tucks about the hips, the bodice boasting one rever ° of 
velvet embroidered with black silk guipure, the basque being 
cut in tabs and piped with velvet. Her toque was of jet, with 
rosettes of turquoise blue at one side, and I noticed that her 
jewellery was all turquoise ; there was very little of this, but it 
was very attractive worn on that black gown. A lovely velvet 
dress, whose wearer was having tea and not indulging in active 
exercise, was made in cedar brown, trimmed with sable, two 
rows of this being placed on the plain skirt, three rows of it 
decorating the pouched bodice, alternating with stripes of white 
lace. It was an ideal skating frock, though it might have been a 
little warm for waltzing. There was a very pretty toque on a 
very pretty girl, who was pirouetting gaily. It was made of 
shaded violet velvet, trimmed with bunches of shaded violets, 
and a waving paradise plume of a most vivid tone of the same 
regal colour. Violet is such a becoming colour on a hat, it is 
little wonder we continue to recognise its charmseach year. An 
enterprising young cousin of mine just up from Oxford took me 
round the rink on purpose to explain to me how much better he 
skated than I did. The conceit of the young person from Oxford 
is truly deplorable, and the candour of youth is by no means 
admirable. I left that young cousin feeling a poor thing indeed. 
In the evening we went to the Vaudeville Theatre, and 
cried bitterly at the “‘Cape Mail” and laughed heartily at 
“‘ Never Again.” Every time I see the “Cape Mail” I weep, 
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Clement Scott put real heart into this little play, and, even 
though I know all about it, it compels my tears, not my idle 
tears. ‘* Never Again” is an excellent farce, and the clothes are 
most worthy, especially those that were made in England—they 
are much prettier than those labelled “‘ France.” A soft muslin 
gown, trimmed with insertions of Maltese and little patterns of 
Valenciennes lace, is delightful. I also admired an evening dress 
of pink net, with a pattern of silver spangles, the skirt of which 
had many frillings of shaded pink chiffon. The dumb mother- 
in-law is the most delightful character I have seen on the stage 
farcical. Mr. Gottschalk’s German is such a good likeness—it is 
quite painful; the German musician is ever a monument of 
self-sufficiency. 


Wepnespay: I want a sable cape. It is a desire that I 
don’t believe will be gratified this week, but I want it very 
badly. It seems to be the only garment suited for wearing in 
the daytime or in the evening, and I saw a very clever arrange- 
ment by which the most sombre-looking of capes can _ be 
converted into the most attractive. A single sable cape, with a 
little sable frill and a collar which turned up round the neck, it 
represented under its simplest aspect, but the supplement for 
evening wear was a little shoulder cape, made in tabs of 
sable edged with tails and resting upon a frill of real lace, while 
a ruffle of real lace was inside the high collar and fell with 
pleated ends down the front. A most ingenious notion, and, of 
course, it is economical to be able to make one cape do duty for 
two. There is nothing as becoming in the world as a sable 
cape so that it be supplied with some real lace at the throat. 
Dut how to secure it! It is easy enough to admire it, but not 
so simple to obtain it in this world of unappreciative relatives, 
‘dropped ” shares, and unyielding American railways. Folks 
seem tempted to abandon the joys of sable and sealskin this year 
in favour of the more prosaic caracule or broad-tail. Folks are 
wrong—they often are. There is no fur so becoming as sealskin, 
and it is only the mad craze for the Russian jacket, which is 
somewhat clumsy made in this fur, which induces us to imagine 
that broad-tail is as becoming or as elegant. The reefer coat in 
sealskin always looks well, and a touch of ermine at the throat 
makes it smart. 

I saw a curious theatre cloak the other night—this is an 
irrelevant observation—made of ivory and yellow brocade draped 
with real lace, and fastened round the neck with a boa of grebe 
feathers. 1 suppose it really occurred to me because ermine and 
«rebe were previously in fashion together, and now again we are 
recognising them both in the same season. Grebe, however, has 
none of my affections. I like an ermine lining for evening, 
but it wears badly, and so, too, does broad-tail, upon which 
we are bestowing much of our affection. Indeed, the two 
least durable furs in the world are these. The sealskin coat may 
be calculated to live under one aspect or another for ten or 
twelve years. I have possessed a little jacket for a decade, 
‘pending, of course, some ten pounds a-year on its main- 
tenance ; but then, as some wise woman once remarked, it is well 
when you buy a sealskin jacket to invest a thousand pounds in 
its name to keep it up. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


MAKING A Rock GARDEN. 


for alpine flowers that send their roots deep into the chinks. Alpine 

Pinks, the little Arenaria, and a hundred other gems, are at home in this 
garden, which must be made for the plants, not to exhibit in their bare outlines 
a collection of stones. No phase of gardening is more burlesqued than this, for 
the reason, we presume, that it is little understood. The ‘‘ rockeries” in many 
places are not only death traps for the plants, but as ugly as a graveyard. As 
this is the season to commence their-formation and make alterations generally in 
the garden, a few remarks concerning the subject may be of value. The object 
of rock gardening is to grow the lovely flowers from the high alpine pastures— 
the Gentianella, Edelweiss, Dianthus, and many often delicate flowers that 
must have similar conditions to those they naturally enjoy. Rocks are not the 
sole object, a paltry imitation of grand mountain scenery in an English garden 
being ridiculous. We want plenty of soil to begin with, and stones jutting out 
here and there as we see in alpine pastures. It is these stones that the plants 
ramble over, or hang down, perhaps from some rocky ledge, where, however, 
the roots have either ample soil or space to travel in search of moisture. Many 
a small alpine gem jewelling some bare rock has roots over a yard long; but 
where can one finda ‘‘ rockery ” to afford such a foothold as this ? 


A ROCK garden should be an interesting and beautiful creation, a home 


Wuy Rock PLAnts DIE. 

The reason why rock plants die and look unhappy is because a good 
foundation is wanting, and each plant must be studied. It would be useless to 
put Edelweiss in a heavy loam, as it requires moisture without stagnation, lime- 
stone in the soil and near the hoary tufts. ‘ Never forget in making a rock 
carden to first get plenty of soil, otherwise plants mzs¢ fail. 


POSITION AND STONE TO USE, 
A careful selection of site must be made, avoiding a position near a wall. 
It will not do to build up this garden against some wall, with an idea, perhaps, of 
saving material. Choose an open spot, away from trees, at least from any 
that may overhang or send their roots far and wide. It may be formed either on 
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the surface, or the soil dug out, with the plants arranged on either side, the path 
running down the centre. An example of this kind is that in the Royai Gardens, 
Kew. Use, if possible, sandstone, but one must depend upon the stone of the 
district to some extent, avoiding very soft stone or hard, slaty material. Where 
natural rock occurs, leave it, and let it be a guide for future operations. In our 
visits to gardens we have seen positions which would form delightful rock 
gardens with a small expenditure in the way of purchasing soil. 


WHAT TO AVOID. 


Never use tree stumps. ‘These are a blemish promoting decay, with con- 
sequent fungoid troubles. We have never yet seen a pretty rock garden in 
which these have been used to any extent. Clinkers, burrs, masses of brick 
ends, or miserable statuettes, noseless, or otherwise mutilated, are abominations. 
We hope no reader of Country Lire will disfigure his or her garden with 
broken crockery. The stones must rest upon the soil with no space between, 
otherwise the plants will quickly dry up. Recesses in the rock garden give 
opportunities for peaty moist beds in which moisture-loving flowers will find a 
congenial home: In such a spot, Primula rosea, Bee Balm (Monarda), the 
Mursh Marigolds (€altha), and many Orchises, besides other things, will be 
happy. % ; 
. Rock PLANTs. 

Our illustration ‘Shows the kind of planting to follow. It represents the 
white, spring-flowering Arabis with Poets’ Daffodils coming through the snowy 
carpet and jutting rock in the background. Alyssum, Aubrietia, Gentian, 
Primroses, Achilleas, Arenarias, Campanulas, the autumn Crocuses and 
Colchicums, Crocuses, the more delicate bulbous Irises, such as I. Bakeriana 
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Photo., ARABIS AND POETS' DAFFODILS. C. Metcalfe, 
and I. reticulata, Cyclamens, the pretty moisture-seeking Narcissus cyclamineus, 
Lithospermum, Trillium grandifloram (White Wood Lily), Scillas, and a host of 
other things which a good hardy plant catalogue will give are available. The 
Saxifrages, Sedums (Stonecrops), and Sempervivums are never so fine as on the 
rock garden, when well placed. 

ROSE PLANTING. 

November is the commencement of the Rose planting season, and each 
year the queealy flowers create greater interest. A good loamy soil, freedom 
from shade, and selection of plants upon the right stock are essential to success. 
We hope that those who contemplate alterations in their gardens this winter will 
remember the beauty of the tea and hybrid tea classes, and also the China Roses, 
which flower longer than any section. Formerly the hybrid perpetuals were 
grown to the exclusion of other fascinating sections, but this is not so at the 
present time. 

THE MEZEREONS. 

The Mezereon (Daphne Mezereum) deserves a note, as this is the time to 
plant, and no shrub is so free and fragrant early in the year. A variety named 
Autumnalis bears its deep purple flowers in autumn, but the species, and the 
pretty white-flowered Daphne, belong to the spring. The writer has seen 
groups of the Daphne in ‘beauty before February has gone, when mild winters 
have prevailed. In large gardens a group of ten or twenty plants should be 
formed, putting Lilies between the little shrubs, as then the bed will show colour 
in summer time. English gardens are none too rich, as a rule, in beautiful 
flowering trees and shrubs. ; 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We will gladly help any readers who 
require information upon any matter relating to the garden. Answers are given 
in the ‘* Answers to Correspondents ” column. 














